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™ KOREA ANXIETIES 

con N Koje Island the first major operation to bring political manoeuvres was needed and deserved. In the cir- 
bY the Communist prisoners of wat under control has cumstances the presence in the theatre of operations of Feld- 
“and been successful. Force was used and fanatically Marshal Viscount Alexander is reassuring. No one is better 
sina resisted. A number of prisoners were killed, many qualified to assess the realities of a situation which looks, at 
sare. of them by their own ringleaders when they tried to surrender. the moment, unhopeful from both the political and the military 


Mr. Eden’s statement that the whole compound is to be dug up standpoints. His position, his personality and his record will 
to discover how extensive these murders were indicates how Obviously give great weight to any representations he may 
seriously the situation is now being taken. A spear-thrust cost make. And Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, who is with him, is fully capable 
one American soldier his life and several others were wounded. of sizing up the political situation accurately. 

It looks, now, as if the task of splitting the unmanageably large 

compounds, in each of which several thousand prisoners were §ydanese Opinion 

able to defy authority at will, into smaller units may go forward 

relatively smoothly; but Koje, thanks to obviously mistaken The discussions between the Egyptian Government and 
American arrangements, is a name—like Amritsar and Lidice representatives of the Sudanese Umma Party, which have 
—destined to retain a lasting and a baleful fame. That the 80,000 now come to an end, are reported to have been cordial and 
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ie | prisonérs on the island were split up into too large compounds useful. This is as much as anyone could have hoped from 
“~ | and were far too ineffectively supervised is now clear; and them. It would not have been possible for these preliminary 
ores} the Americans responsible for the Koje prisoners cannot escape discussions to produce any official proposal for settling relations 
rr criticism. But no good can come at this stage of suggestions between Egypt and the Sudan, since the Umma delegation was 
Good ¥ that if the British had been in charge things would have been not in a position to commit its party, let alone the whole 
io. different. They might have been, but what is past is past, and Sudanese people, and the Egyptian Government must win 
ny. the American General Boatner, by prompt and necessarily the King’s assent for any new proposals affecting the royal 
Goo drastic action, has done much to clear up the mess. None title. But the fact that the negotiations have taken place 
1. the less a rather fuller association of others of the United is a major advance, and those Egyptian commentators who 


Nations with the Americans in such a case as this would have have suggested that they were unwelcome. to the British 
a good psychological effect. authorities are the prisoners of their own prejudices. Britain 

Meanwhile the deadlock at Panmunjom is matched by has never, from the days of Gladstone to the present, pre- 
a continued lull in the land fighting. Reports, mostly tended that British power is more than a transient element in 
emanating from Formosa, that a force of some 100,000 the life of the Nile Valley. In the long run relations between 
Chinese has moved, or is moving, from South China to Korea Egypt and the Sudan can only be worked out by the people who 
cannot be either discredited or confirmed; there may well be live in the two countries; a settlement cannot be imposed by 
something in them, though it would probably take the Chinese a third party. Following the Government’s lead the Egyptian 
two or three months to‘carry out a reinforcement programme Press has recently been showing much more understanding of 
On so large a scale. Political dissensions in South Korea, where the Sudanese point of view, and perhaps the prospect of reach- 
Syngman Rhee appears to be playing power politics in the ing an agreement in the making of which Britain has not been 
Latin American manner, are doing a fundamental disservice to directly consulted has something to do with the new Egyptian 
the cause of the United Nations, and may conceivably weaken spirit of brotherly love towards the Sudanese. The next stage 
the will to resist of the numerous South Korean formations in the negotiations would presumably be for the talks with the 
in the event of an offensive against the long front of which Umma Party to be expanded into something wider. This at 
they hold substantial sectors. The severity with which Mr. once raises the question of where the real expression of 
Eden on Wednesday condemned the South Korean President’s Sudanese public opinion is to be found. The only logical 
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place to look for it is in the Legislative Assembly in Khartoum. 
But for the Egyptian Government to admit the representative 
standing of this body would mean that whole volumes of 
words would have to be swallowed. 


Pressure on Jordan 


Jordan’s three main neighbours—Iraq, Syria and Israel—all 
have a very clear idea of the sort of State they think Jordan 
ought to be; unfortunately their ideas do not coincide with each 
-Other,.and are by no means the same as most Jordanians’ ideas 
about their own destinies. Syria would like to keep Jordan 
independent, neither tied up with Iraq nor at peace with Israel. 
Iraq would like the dynastic bonds which unite her with Jordan 
to blossom into some political union. Israel wishes to secure 
normal neighbourly relations with Jordan, which require that 
peace should first be established. And in the background there 
is always Egypt, which periodically sends emissarie$ to Jordan 
to find out what she is doing and tell her to stop. Subjected 
as she is to these divergent strains, Jordan can ill afford her 
present dynastic troubles. The serious illness of King Talal 
gives an opportunity for international as well as palace intrigue, 
which will require all the skill of Jordan’s political leaders to 
overcome. When King Abdullah was murdered last year one 
of the complications which had to be reckoned with was the 
knowledge that the health of his eldest son was poor. It was, 
however, decided that there was not sufficient grounds for alter- 
ing the agreed succession, and Talal succeeded to the throne 
without dispute. His health has now deteriorated to such an 
extent that his virtual deposition seems to have become essen- 
tial. It remains to be seen, however, whether the succession 
can pass peacefully to his eldest son, Prince Hussein, who is 
still a minor, or whether interested forces inside or outside 
Jordan’s borders will try to make use of the present crisis to 
impose their own solutions. 


French Communists 


The latest outburst by the French Communist Party, which 
began with riots immediately after the signature of the 
German contract and the E.D.C. Treaty and is fizzling out in 
small and sporadic strikes, may not be quite over; but it does 
at least appear that it is being kept alive mainly by the French 
police. The charge against M. Duclos of attempting to disturb 
internal security still stands, as does the charge against persons 
unknown of attempts on the external security of the State. 
The search for weapons and documents has now reached the 
stage at which the task becomes mainly one of expert sorting 
and classification, which may possibly lead to further charges 
against individuals. The need to go through this process is not 
removed by the fact that the Communists are now showing 
signs of wanting to lie low, and their friends are attempting 
to play down: the whole incident. Much may still be learned 
about the immediate aims and methods of the French Com- 
munist Party. But so far as the public is concerned, particu- 
larly the public of other countries than France, perhaps even 
more may be learned about French Communism through an 
article, based on the results of a survey by the French Institute 
of Public Opinion, which was recently published in the maga- 
zine Realities. Wt was, of course, always clear that within 
a voting strength of 5,000,000 a distinction must be very sharply 
drawn between full members of the Communist Party and the 
vast majority who, while voting for the party, have little con- 
trol over its policy. The enquiry underlines this distinction 
by showing how many of the French Communist voters hold 
opinions which deviate from the party line. For example 
6s per cent. of them would prefer to be neutral in a war between 


America and Russia. But at the same time it shows how 


successfully certain items of propaganda must have been drilled 
into millions of Communist sympathisers. For example, 56 per 
cent. of them profess to believe that the United States is an 
aggressive country. The overwhelming impression given by 
these answers is that the majority of Frenchmen who vote 
Communist are not so much convinced as misled. 
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Unrest in East Europe? 


The fall of that formidable figure Anna Pauker was no donb, 
bound to produce reverberations outside Rumania, where the 
is the Foreign Minister. All the bits of news indicating unre 
among the Soviet satellites are naturally gathered together a 
a time like this. The disgrace of Mrs. Pauker; the difficuls 
of Mr. Zapotocky, the Czechoslovak Prime Minister, in gets 
his trade unions to. deliver the goods; the disappearance frog 
the news of Herr Grotewohl, the Prime Minister of Eas 
Germany—there is a tendency to add these disparate items 
together as if addition were the only possible process jg 
political arithmetic. But any assumption of co-ordinated unreg 
in the East European countries is bound to be a little fy. 
fetched. It would be safer to trace what unrest there is to typ 
long-term factors—the inevitable survival of nationalism jg 
all the countries concerned and the apparent failure of thy 
almost forgotten organisation the Cominform. The days whe 
it was an honour to be a “ Cominform Country ”"—an honoy 
which the United Kingdom, with its ineffective Communig 
Party, never achieved—are finished. For all the rest of th 
world knows, the Cominform itself may be finished. It wa 
already beginning to look a little foolish before its 
Zhdanov died, and very little has been heard of it since, By 
Russian Communism has many more shots in the locker, 
may indeed be easier to control the East European satellites by 
straightforward military and police action than by that carefl 
attention to their doctrinal orthodoxy in which the Cominfom 
specialised. But Tito and Yugoslavia remain .as an exampe 
which must impress all East European patriots—an example 
to which their attention is constantly being drawn, if only by 
the violent anti-Tito propaganda from Russia. 


Mr. Menzies and Sterling 


When Mr. Menzies, the Prime Minister of Australia, said 
on Monday that wool prices would have to be “ fantastic” 
before Australia could afford to buy more than £500 million 
worth of imports he chose a strong word, but it was probably 
the right one. Wool prices now are not only below the 195] 
peak but even below the level at which they stood before the 
Korean war began. It is doubtful whether anything but 
another and bigger war could force them up to “ fantastic 
heights. Consequently United Kingdom exporters will prob 
ably have to content themselves ‘with a few modifications 0 
the very stern import restrictions recently imposed by Aust 
and look around for new markets. Fortunately most of them 
made up their minds on that score some time ago. But wool 
is not the only commodity whose price has fallen, Australia: 
not the only country which is cutting its imports, and Britaim 
is not the only country seeking new markets. The strugg 
to right the balance of payments will be hard, and it may 
well be admitted that at the moment nobody knows precisd 
how it is going to be won. In these circumstances neithe 
Mr. Boyd-Carpenter’s rather alarmist statement at Malvern 
Monday, to the effect that our present reserves would om 
pay for our imports for eight weeks, nor the slightly anodys 
explanation by a Treasury official that the drain on the 
reserves has nearly stopped will produce quite the 
atmosphere, There is no great point in hypothetical caleu 
tions about how long our reserves would last if we had1 
income at all, when in fact we have an income at the momem 
which almost meets our outgoings. But on the other hand ther 
is no real comfort in the Consideration that the drain ha 
“almost” stopped. It must stop altogether, it must ? 
reversed, and the building up of reserves must go on not ji 
for weeks but for years. 


American Steel and the Law 


The attempt to find some legal means of settling the st 
strike in the United States goes‘on. Seizure of the industry 
the President on his own authority has been declared uncons 
tutional by the Supreme Court. Other possible proceduft 
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are the passing by Congress of a new law specifically giving 
the President powers of seizure or the invocation of the existing 
Taft-Hartley Act which would require both sides in the dispute 
to take no action until a “cooling-off” period of eighty days 
had elapsed. President Truman this week asked Congress for 
a new law. This action, besides being a reasonable and prac- 
tical step at this stage of the dispute, is politically astute—for 
the unions hate the Taft-Hartley Act as much as the President 
does himself and the union vote in the Presidential election is 
a factor to be reckoned with. The principle lying behind the 
Taft-Hartley Act—the use of injunctions to limit the actions 
of the unions—is one which, for historical reasons, is utterly 
repugnant to American unions. Its practical effect of imposing 
an eighty days’ delay does not help very much, since the 
President himself had already managed to secure 150 days’ 
delay, by his seizure of the steel mills before the Supreme Court 
ruled him out of order. But the whole legal argument looks 
rather irrelevant in view of the fact that the owners and the 
unions seem to have come within an ace of a settlement earlier 
in the week. The exact reason for the breakdown is still 
obscure, but there is no reason to believe that seizure of the 
mills or prolonged delay will remove it. Sooner or later the 
two sides have to agree. And the sooner the bétter, for the 
present arrangement whereby essential defence needs are still 
met is only a stop-gap. At any moment the unions may define 
the word “ essential ” in such a way as to put the armed forces 
in difficulties, and some civilian industries are already closing 
down. There is a case for forgetting legal sledgehammers and 
making one more attempt to employ the finer tools of 
negotiation. 


The New Broadcasting 


The argument on the future of British broadcasting has be- 
come repetitive and unenlightening. Wednesday’s debate in 
the Commons produced no new ideas. New examples of 
the sins of American commercial television, far from advancing 
and opening up the question, only help to perpetuate the 
fallacy that the sole alternative to the B.B.C. is the American 
system. The time will soon come to put the matter to the 
test. If commerical television is as degrading as its opponents 
say it is, the public should soon discover the fact. But now 
that the Government’s policy of allowing the experiment has 
been accepted by Parliament those extreme apologists for the 
B.B.C. who argue that the public simply cannot be trusted 
to recognise what is good and what is bad will have to resign 
themselves to the fact that the public is going to get its chance 
to learn. In any case if commercial sponsored television in this 
country is a failure—a possibility that need not be ruled out— 
the question of the rights and wrongs of monopoly in television 
and broadcasting will not be closed. Logically the alternatives 
to monopoly are infinite. But in fact the question may for 
practical purposes be closed in this country. For the main field 
im which the other alternatives might be tried—small stations 
run by, say, municipalities or universities side by side with the 
major services of the B.B.C.—is not the television field at all, 
but sound broadcasting. And sound broadcasting is still the 
monopoly of the B.B.C. So what we shall witness in due 
course will be a limited experiment, in television only, heavily 
weighed in favour of the existing system. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


N the surface it was a carefree House of Commons 

which reassembled after the Whitsuntide holidays. 

One says on the surface, because it would be insulting 
Members to think they can be genuinely light-hearted as. they 
survey the scene from Berlin to the Bamangwato, from Korea 
to Bolton, not to mention the falling gold reserves. The states- 
manship of the Opposition no less than that of the Government 
is going to be tested before Parliament rises for the long recess. 
Mr. Boyd-Carpenter’s statement that our reserves are low 
and are only equivalent to the cost of eight weeks’ imports is 
discouraging. Few Members share Mr. Harold Wilson’s view 
that the 1931 crisis is about to repeat itself. Nor does every- 
body accept as entirely valid the inference, though it has been 
drawn by weighty authorities, that Mr. Boyd-Carpenter’s state- 
ment means that the reserves have fallen substantially below 
£600,000,000. ‘Nevertheless, there is a widespread feeling that 
Mr. Butler’s measures have failed, temporarily at least, to 
arrest the deterioration in the balance of payments position. 
And yet it had been believed that this was one of the fields 
in which the Government was making head against the stream, 
Mr. Butler’s coming statement on the position is therefore 
eagerly awaited. He returned to the House exhibiting his 
habitual marmoreal calm. Nothing is to be deduced from 
that. Mr. Butler’s phlegm would not desert him if universal 
chaos suddenly came again. He would move to report pro- 
gress and ask leave to sit again should circumstances permit. 

* * * * 


Both parties, as has been suggested, are going to be put 
on their mettle. The Government has to get over its dithers. 
Its best friends have been disappointed to find it baffled and 
unsure of itself in confronting some of its problems. Difficult, 
no doubt, some of them are, but it was Mr. Churchill who 
gave the famous instruction that difficulties would argue for 
themselves and must not be allowed to obstruct solutions, 
He is subdued these days, but when the mind comes into play 
it puts forth all its old power. Physically, the years were 
bound to tell. A distinguished visitor from overseas who has 
been seeing a good deal of him was asked how he is standing 
up to “the siege of battering days” and he replied, with a 
twinkle, “ Well, I manage to get fifty per cent. of the conversa 
tion now.” 


= * * o 
Whatever the shortcomings. of the Government, the 
Opposition does not inspire confidence as an alternative. If it 


were to take over now it would be both baffled and divided. 
It has been devoid of a domestic policy since it exhausted the 
Fabian mandate by 1950 and now it is slipping its moorings 
to the Bevan and bi-partisan foreign policy. It is evidently 
not prepared to ratify the German agreements or the E.D.C, 
Treaty until there have been elections in West Germany, and 
conversations have been sought with Stalin. This was the 
policy laid down by the National Executive of the party. But 
speaking in the House before Whitsuntide, Mr. Attlee was cold 
towards the Executive’s pronunciamento. He said it did not 
bind the Opposition, and as for its content he talked vaguely 
about the desirability of getting an expression of German 
opinion on the agreements. 
aa * * * 


There was no doubt how the Bevanites construed his speech, 
They said it was in flat contradiction of the National Execu- 
tive’s statement and Tribune held Mr. Attlee up to scorn as a 
paralysed leader. Knowing all about the forthcoming 
declaration on foreign policy, the Bevanites evinced an ironic 
pleasure when they heard Mr. Attlee promising Mr. Eden the 
most careful study of his statement on the agreements. They 
take it, like most others, that he has now conformed to the 
Executive line. The Tredegar Jacobin on his “ Mountain” 
might, by the signs of his satisfaction, have been singing to 
himself like the man in the musical play, “ Everything’s 
coming my way.” But is it? He has yet to beat Mr. Attlee 
on scaling down British rearmament. H. B. 
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HEN in the House of Lords on Tuesday the 
Marquess of Reading read the statement which Mr. 
Eden was making almost simultaneously in the 
other House on the Contractual Agreement with Federal 
Germany and kindred documents Earl Jowitt, on behalf of the 
Opposition, expressed general approval of its contents and 
warm appreciation of the Foreign Secretary’s efforts to achieve 
what has in fact been achieved. Taken alone, that might 
suggest that the idea of a non-partisan, or as some would have 
it a bi-partisan, foreign policy has not been abandoned, in 
spite of the agitation which the conception foments in the 
breast of Mr. Aneurin Bevan. Nor has it, so far as the party as 
a whole is concerned, if the document Labour's Foreign Policy 
issued this week is to be taken as official. So far as it goes it 
no doubt is, but it is not definitive, for it has been drafted for 
submission to the Labour Party Conference at Morecambe in 
September. Meanwhile it presumably bears the imprimatur of 
the Party Executive as a whole, Mr. Bevan himself and his 
supporters on that body included. That no doubt explains 
the marks of compromise it wears on its face. For it is not a 
sensational document. The amount of platitude to the square 
inch, indeed, is formidable. But there is very little in it that 
runs counter to the policy that the present Foreign Secretary 
is so patiently pursuing. “The ultimate aims of the Labour 
Party’s foreign policy are peace, freedom, prosperity and social 
justice ” for all the peoples of the world. And the Conservative 
Party’s, it may confidently be added. “ Peace cannot be main- 
tained unless there is collective security agaifst aggression.” So 
say at least nine-tenths of the people of this country. There is 
plainly no ground for dissension or controversy so far. 

Nor is there in the section on the United Nations, every 
word of which (except a sentence attributing special virtue in 
this field to the Labour Governments of 1945 and 1950) might 
have been written in the Conservative Central Office. Nor is 
there—and the identity of view here is a little more striking— 
in the section on thé Commonwealth. “The Labour Party 
believes that Britain must put the Commonwealth before all 
other regional groupings.” Again, who (apart from the rather 
inaccurate “ other”) believes anything different ? Where there 
is rather more room for difference, as in the expression of 
preference for the informal methods of consultation between 
Commonwealth countries in use at. present over the construc- 
tion of an elaborate and rigid machinery, there is more reason 
for thinking the Labour Party right than wrong. And the 
Party’s desire “ to continue as rapidly as possible the peaceful 
transition from Empire to Commonwealth ” now in process of 
accomplishment in Africa and elsewhere will be generally 
shared, if with not too much emphasis on rapidity. There is 
little that is controversial in the assertion that there can be 
no lasting political settlement in the Far East which is not 
based on the recognition that the Peking Government is the 
effective Government of China, and as such should represent 
that country in the United Nations, though the document would 
have exhibited more sense of realism if it had recognised the 
difficulty of making a conciliatory approach to any nation while 
it is engaged in actively opposing United Nations forces in the 


But with all the crises which face a British Foreign Minister 
in different continents it is the situation in Europe, and in par- 
ticular the development of a Western defence system, which 
engages the closest attention of all parties at the moment. And 
it is here, unfortunately, that the widest gap between the 
Government and the Labour Party, and between some 
exponents of Labour policy and others, discloses itself. One of 
the gaps—that between Mr. Eden and Mr. Attlee, if not that 
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between Mr. Attlee and Mr. Bevan—it should be possible af least 
to narrow. But if so, some retreat from the compromise position 
adopted in Labour's Foreign Policy will be necessary. On the 
relations between Great Britain and continental Europe the 
document is in general very sensible. While standing for the 
closest unity throughout the continent, it declares roundly that 
“ Britain could not join a federation or a European customs 
union,” and it is opposed to Britain joining in a European a 
separate from N.A.T.O. unless the United States and Canada 
were also prepared to join. All this is sound doctrine, but on 
two immediate problems, negotiations with the Soviet Union 
and the implementation of the European Defence Treaty by 
Germany there is some confused thinking. In the first place, 
since this country is not, and has no intention of being, a signa- 
tory of that treaty, it would be gross impertinence to stipulate, 
as the Labour document desires, that “fresh elections should 
be held in Western Germany before any commitment is under. 
taken by the Adenauer Government for a German contribu. 
tion to the European Defence Community.” It was for the 
properly and constitutionally elected Government of Germany, 
and no one else, to decide whether to sign the Defence Treaty, 
as Dr. Adenauer’s Government has, in fact, decided. To 
make suggestions about fresh elections in Germany means first 
of all a most unwarranted intrusion into Germany’s internal 
affairs, secondly the virtual adoption of a formula dictated by 
Dr. Adenauer’s political opponents, and thirdly betrayal of 
comprehensive ignorance of Germany’s federal constitution. 

It is very necessary to get this matter straight. When the 
German Basic Law was adopted in 1949 it might have pro- 
vided for a dissolution of the legislature at the will of a Prime 
Minister, as in this country and with some reservations in France. 
But it did not. It followed instead the pattern of the American 
constitution, under which elections take place at fixed intervals 
and cannot be held on any other date. The present Diet was 
elected in 1949 for four years; its mandate will expire in 
August, 1953. The only case in which a dissolution can be 
forced is if the Bundestag, by a majority, expresses its lack of 
confidence in its Chancellor by electing a new one in his place— 
(Articles 67 and 68 of the Basic Law). Does the Labour Party 
seriously suggest that Dr. Adenauer should commit political 
suicide by inviting the Bundestag to displace him’? The idea 
might well commend itself to Dr. Schumacher, but why in the 
name of reason should it to Mr. Attlee ? Mr. Eden has tried 
to explain this once already in the House of Commons. Ia 
due time, perhaps, the facts will sink in. Whether they do or 
not, Germany must plainly be left to pursue her-~awn constitu- 
tional processes in her own way. About some of them questions 
can be, and are being, raised. The Supreme Court.at Karlsrube 
is sitting at this moment to determine whether the Government 
is entitled under the Basic Law to raise arm or enforce 
military service. If the ruling is adverse the Defence Treaty 
cannot be implemented without a revision of the-Basic Law— 
and that requires two-thirds majorities in thé two-Chamben, 
Dr. Adenauer does not command that, so _that’a sefious consti 
tutional deadlock is possible. But there is no-need at this 
moment to anticipate the Court’s verdict. 

For the Labour Party’s demand for an immediate Fout- 
Power conference, limited in the first instance to-discussing the 
possibility of free elections throughout Germarfy; there is much 
more to be said. The difference between parfits here is narrow, 
and it is noteworthy that when, in reference fo-the-recent Soviet 
Notes and the Allies’ pending reply to the last-of them, Mr. 
Noel-Baker suggested that an early conference might deter 
mine Russian intentions more quickly than a prolonged further 
interchange of Notes, Mr. Eden replied, cautiously but perhaps. 
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significantly, that that thought was not excluded from his mind. 
It should not be, nor from the minds of the French and 
American Foreign Ministers. Russia is almost intolerable as 
a negotiator. The refusal of Mr. Malik in the Disarmament 
Commission on Tuesday to consider the most reasonable 
British-American plan for the numerical limitation of arma- 
ments is a case in point; the proposals put forward were 
eminently susceptible to discussion and amendment, but Mr. 
Malik turned them down with a resonant bang. The references 
to free elections in Germany in the first Soviet Note were 
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accompanied by stipulations, in other parts of the Note, which 
were plainly unacceptable. To enter a conference without 
some measure of pre-agreement would be a mistake, But to 
demand any undue measure of pre-agreement, particularly 
where a question so close to German hearts, and lending itself 
so easily to hostile propaganda as the unity of Germany, is 
concerned would be a greater mistake. It is doubtful whether 
Mr. Eden and Mr. Attlee really differ much about this. It is 
doubtful whether they really differ much about foreign policy 
at all. To speak of a British Foreign Policy is still permissible. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


describing Mr. Donald Tyerman, Deputy Editor 
of The Times, as a disappointed man _ because 
Sir William Haley had been appointed editor of that 
great journal may have been intended to please Mr. 


\ SURPRISING paragraph in last Sunday’s Observer 


Tyerman; it would not have had that effect on me. In any 


case, Mr. Tyerman, who must be some nine or ten years 
younger than Sig, William, may well have his opportunity yet. 
The new appoif#fMent was announced too late for comment 
here last week. Two questions suggest themselves. Why was 
Sir William offered the editorship, and why did he accept ? 
The obvious answer to the first is that the directors of The Times 
thought he would do the job well, and there is every ground for 
believing that he will. But the appointment signalises a new 
departure. Every previous Editor of The Times—Barnes, 
Delane, Chenery, Buckle, Dawson, Steed, Barrington Ward— 
has, so to speak, been bred on the premises. Now for the first 
time new blood is brought in at the top—for the fact that in 
his youth Sir William was a telephone-clerk in The Times 
office can hardly be considered relevant in this connection. 
It seems to me a wise step. Various reasons have been 
suggested for Sir William’s willingness to abandon the great 
position he holds at Langham Place and migrate, no doubt at 
some financial sacrifice, to Printing House Square. I should 
have thought that a single one was all-sufficient. Is there any 
position which a journalist with his heart in his profession— 
journalism is, of course, Sir William’s true profession—would 
exchange for the Editorship of The Times? I should say 
singularly few. 
* * * « 

Every time I visit Wilton Park (now delightfully domiciled 
at the foot of the South Downs in the shadow of Chancton- 
bury Ring) I am increasingly impressed by the wisdom of 
the Foreign Office in maintaining an institution of this kind, 
to which influential Germans—Land Ministers and officials, 
Federal deputies (of all parties) and officials, leading journalists 
and so on—come constantly for short lecture and discussion 
courses dealing broadly with the British way of life. There is 
no mistaking the appreciation or the interest which the guests 
display. A Brains Trust of a kind, in which I was taking part 
during the course just finished, began at 7.45 and ended so 
far as | was concerned at 10.30, for I had to leave then, but 
I hear it persisted vigorously long after that. The “Old 
Wiltonites ” in Germany are now in respectable strength, and 
they feel, I believe, that there is a real bond between them, 
and, what is more important, a real bond between themselves 
and Great Britain—all the more so because Wilton Park sternly 
eschews anything that could be described as propaganda. 
Wilton Park can arouse no suspicions. If it Wid the fact that the 
Headmaster of Eton is chairman of the Academic Council 
which controls it would effectively dispel them. Under its 
warden, Dr. Koeppler, Wilton Park is doing notable work. 

* . * > 


A knighthood, an honorary degree from his old university, 
and sudden death two days after the latter—a strange end for 
Desmond MacCarthy. But a quiet end, it would seem, and 
not altogether unexpected, for he had been in ill-health for a 
long time. But his regularly weekly Sunday Times article 


was in its place in that paper last Sunday as usual (before his 
death had been announced) and a most characteristic photo- 
graph appeared on another page in connection with his 
honorary degree. As has been observed, MacCarthy left little 
of solid literary weight behind him, though his various volumes 
of essays are among the best of their kind. One of the most 
interesting of his writings is his too little-known preface to the 
too little-known volumes of H.H-A.’s (Lord Oxford’s) Letters to 
a Friend, in which Mr. Asquith, as he was when the series of 
letters begins, dilated freely on persons, books and politics 
to a naval officer’s young widow, with whom he had contracted 
a warm platonic friendship. MacCarthy was entrusted by 
Asquith’s literary executors with the task of editing the letters 
for publication, with no instructions except to remove anything 
that might give pain to any living purpose. It must have needed 
resolution to sacrifice an interesting anecdote or a sardonic 
comment on that ground, but MacCarthy did his work admir- 
ably. I only recall one lapse, and that no serious one. Asquith 
had once referred to a certain person as “ the rather resonant 
and polysyllabic —.” It was not a very derogatory reference, 
but its publication did give pain to the person in question. 


British Railways are in a real difficulty over their train- 
meals. I refuse to believe that persons travelling at their own 
expense (a practice to be avoided whenever possible) will long 
be content to pay 7s. 6d. for a lunch or 5s. for a breakfast. 
It is all very well to say that the menu includes items like 
chicken or Dover sole. A perfectly simple two-course lunch 
which will avoid the unpleasant alternative of sandwiches in 
the carriage is quite enough. But that, of course, is no real 
solution. The trouble is that the actual food accounts for only 
a small proportion of the 7s. 6d. and a small saving on it will 
be very little help. Substitution of buffet-cars, which need fewer 
attendants, on many routes seems‘ inevitable. It is a bit of a 
pain to recall the excellent half-crown lunches on the old South 
Western, and a little later on the Great Western—the only time 
I remember the Great Western being second in any field. 
However, a friend of mine who recently had dinner on the 
Marseilles express, with a little wine and a very, very little 
brandy to wind up with, got a bill for 1,400 francs—28s. 
British Railways, have not gone quite that far. 

. . . . 


If any Cambridge man, noting that of the only four amateurs 
in the first flight of the batting averages three are members of 
this year’s Cambridge XI (the fourth being an old Light Blue), 
imagines that next month’s university match is — in the 
bag, he had better keep his thoughts to himself. It only needs 
Boobyer and Cowdrey to be in form and Sheppard and May 
out of it (as has happened before) for Oxford to repeat last 
year’s success. Nowhere does a paper record count for so 
little as at Lords when Oxford and Cambridge are there. 


7 * > * 
Janus, manifestly and visibly worked out through over- 


persistence in improvisation, now leaves this column for the 
column’s good—to Strix. (But not for very long.) JANus, 
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The Senanayakes 


By the Rt. Hon. PHILIP NOEL-BAKER, M.P.* 


HE victory of the United National Party in the General 

Election in Ceylon has confirmed Mr. Dudley Senana- 

yake as Prime Minister of that lovely island, and as 
successor in that office to his father, Don Stephen, who died 
so tragically three months ago. They are the first father and son 
to follow each other as Prime Minister in any Commonwealth 
country since the Elder and Younger Pitt. 

The comparison with the Pitts does not end there. Both 
the younger Pitt and Dudley Senanayake were their fathers’ 
favourite sons. Both fathers took great pride in their sons’ 
brilliant gifts. But both sons became Prime Minister by those 
brilliant gifts alone; their fathers did nothing to influence the 
choice of leader. Don Stephen did tell’me once, when I had 
got to know him well, that he thought Dudley might be chosen 
when he retired. But it was Dudley’s own career and person- 
ality, his modesty, his brain-power and his achievements, which 
brought him such ,spontaneous and wide support when his 
father died. . 

He has the great personal authority which the Prime Minister 
of such a country needs. He owes that authority to three 
things: his record as an outstandingly successful Minister of 
Agriculture; his absolute integrity, the knowledge that he seeks 
nothing for himself; and the personal affection which he, like 
his father, inspires among all who know him. The last is not 
the least of his assets among an open-hearted and generous 
people like the Ceylonese. He is a player of games, like his 
father, who had a veritable passion for cricket. Like his 
father, he is a horseman. He is a Cambridge man, and very 
proud of it; there are four Cambridge men in his new Cabinet. 
He has great industry, and a wide knowledge of all the different 
sections of his nation—the Cingalese;, the Tamils; the Burghers 
(descended from the Dutch, who ruled Ceylon before the 
British came); the other Europeans. He has a wide and deep 
personal knowledge of the economic life of the nation, and 
of the problems of today. All these things make him an 
admirable leader of the Ceylonese. 

And yet it is true to say that his greatest advantage is the 
name of Senanayake, the fact that he is his father’s son. For 
many a year the memory of his father’s greatness will endure. 
Rarely has any man been so truly the leader and the father 
of his people; rarely has any leader rendered such decisive and 
such enduring services as he. History will not forget that Don 
Stephen was, before ny rg became an independent nation, 
Minister of Agriculture for fifteen years; that in that period 
he began a programme of land-reclamation and of better 
agricultural production, which gave great practical results, and 
which his son has carried on; that he was the virtual creator 
of one of the greatest co-operative movements in the world; 
that he won the warm esteem, and warm support, of the many 
different racial elements in Ceylon; that he fought, successfully, 
for full independence; that he became the first Prime Minister, 
with no other rival in the field; that he made the new Parlia- 
mentary institutions work,| and gave his people some under- 
standing of the nature and the importance of the democratic 
responsibilities which they had won; that, in winning indepen- 
dence, he avoided the errors of too ardent nationalism, and 
remained closer friends than ever with the British—both the 
British generally and, more difficult but not less important, 
the British in Ceylon. 

You could not talk with Don Stephen without feeling an 
immediate respect for his evident integrity, and for his quick 
and powerful brain. But his greatest strength, in Ceylon, 
in the Commonwealth and elsewhere, lay in his simple, jovial, 
friendly nature. He loved simple people and simple things, 
peasants and country life. He loved animals, especially horses 
and elephants. One of the most charming and characteristic 
of his stories was about a visit he paid to Whipsnade during a 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference in 1948. Among 





* Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations 1947-1950. 


the elephants there he recognised one which came from the 
forests of Ceylon. He began calling to it in the special lan. 
guage which Ceylonese mahouts employ; the elephant lifted 
its head and listened, then came running over in great excite. 
ment to Don Stephen, and showed every sign of the affectionate 
recognition of a compatriot and a friend. It had left Ceylog 
eighteen years before, and had not heard its native tongue singe 
then. The story shows why Don Stephen delighted in his 
nickname of “ Jungle John.” 

When I went with Ernest Bevin to the Colombo Conference 
in 1950, we stayed together at Don Stephen’s lovely house, 
Temple Trees. No one who has seen it could forget the warm 
and natural simplicity of his welcome, and of his family life, 
On our first day he took me with him to the annual conferencg 
of the co-operative movement of Ceylon, of which, althou 
he was Prime Minister, he still remained the President and 
the guide. We arrived at the same time as the Govermop. 
General, and were escorted to our places by Kandy dancer, 
with their gay traditional costumes, songs and canals. There 
were seven thousand delegates to the conference, from 
province, every town, and almost every hamlet in the island 
They spoke different tongues—translations were a prominent 
part of the proceedings. But, in different ggmgues, they sang 
common songs, composed by co-operative poets to familiarise 
their members with the basic principles of brotherhood, com. 
mon interest, and mutual aid on which their movement had 
been built. 

There was even one delegate from Ceylon’s jungle people— 
the handful of primitive folk who live among the tigers and 
elephants and cobras of the jungle, who are quite different in 
race from the Ceylonese, who have their own language, which 
only four or five Ceylonese can understand. The delegate was 
a small, strange figure, clad scantily in skins; his restless eye 
seemed, even in the conference, to be watching for the jungle 
enemies of man, and even to the speakers” rostrum he carried 
his jungle weapons—his blowpipe and his primitive little axe. 
When the conference sang its songs, he asked to be allowed 
to sing too—and through the microphone he “ sang”; strange 
guttural sounds, which might have been taken for a lament, 
but which, the translator said, expressed some rudimentary 
co-operative ideas. 

Don Stephen’s work as Minister of Agriculture was a fitting 
complement to his co-operative work. In 1934 his Land 
Development Ordinance wrought great improvements for the 
peasants, and, by irrigation schemes, brought much barren 
land into cultivation. But it was after 1945 that, with ‘his son, 
he began his most important agricultural work, and their des- 
criptions of it were as fascinating as a romance. 

Fifteen hundred years ago a great King of Ceylon, Anurad- 
hapara, conceived a plan for irrigating and cultivating the 
plains of North Ceylon; he built great dams or “ tanks ” in the 
mountains, where vast quantities of water could be stored; 
by an immense system of canals and channels he fertilised 
large areas, and a great population of farmers grew up. Thea 
mosquitoes brought malaria; the people died or were driven 
away; the tanks and canals fell into disrepair; the land 
reverted to jungle. For a thousand years the jungle held the 
Ceylonese at bay. But when U.N.R.R.A. had shown, in the 
Balkans, in Italy and elsewhere, how D.T.T. could extirpate 
mosquitoes and malaria, the Senanayakes, father and son, with 
statesmanlike imagination, decided to use it to wipe out malaria 
in Ceylon; then to clear the jungle; to renovate the tanks 
aqueducts of their old king; and so to settle some of the grow 
ing population of their island, and to increase its food supplies. 

How important was this plan, both for Ceylon, and as aa 
example for the rest of Asia, is shown by three reports of 
the United Nations which have recently appeared. These 
reports show that, year by year, the Asian peoples.are getting 
less food per head; that to improve their diet, even in 4 
moderate degree, they must double their cereal crops, treble 
their output of pulses, and raise two to four times as mafy 
livestock. . 

The Senanayakes’ jungle-reclamation plan brought these 
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targets for Ceylon within the range of hope. From the outset, 
it was a practical success. Mosquitoes and malaria were wiped 
out; the jungle trees gave Ceylon a valuable timber export; 
the ancient irrigation-scheme worked as well as it had done 
fifteen hundred years before; each new farmer got a modern 
house, with some land for growing rice and other land for 
rearing cattle; the new settlers increased the nation’s food- 
supplies, and are themselves both prosperous and content. 
Dudley Senanayake told me that, in 1950, he was clearing 
jungle at the rate of 30,000 acres a year; he could have done 
much more, but his bottle-necks were bull-dozers and water- 
engineers; he was asking F.A.O. to help him to get more. There 
is almost unlimited jungle to be reclaimed; but already in 
1950 the average length of life of the Ceylonese, largely 
through the Senanayakes’ work, had risen from under thirty 
to thirty-five. 
In 1915 Don Stephen was imprisoned by the British for his 
protests against the operation of martial law. Again in 1940 
he denounced the “security” measures which placed the 
military above the law. Yet when he led his nation to inde- 
pendence in 1947 he kept a British Governor-General, Lord 
Soulbury; he made a close defence agreement with the United 
Kingdom; he declared his purpose to be “ perpetual friendship 
and cordiality” with the British and with the “other sister 
nations of the Commonwealth.” In all his work in Prime 
Ministers’ meetings, and in all his dealings with the Common- 
wealth Relations Office and with the other Commonwealth 
Governments, he showed a spirit of warm and unreserved co- 
operation that has made Ceylon a valued partner in the 
new Commonwealth of today. In that, as in his national 
Parliament, in his co-operative movement, in his agricultural, 
educational and other work, we may be certain that the new 
Prime Minister will carry on what his father so notably began. 


Miss Burney Runs Away 


By DEREK HUDSON 


HE comes flying to us out of the pages of history—a 

demure little Second Keeper of the Queen’s Robes, run- 

ning at remarkable speed through the gardens at Kew. 
Behind her puffs George III, still half-mad, benevolent as 
always but grievously perplexed, calling loudly and hoarsely, 
“Miss Burney ! Miss Burney!” On she runs, this memor- 
able morning, February 2nd, 1789. Having been told, like 
everyone else at Court, to keep away from the King, she is in 
“the severest personal terror I ever experienced.” Other voices, 
“shriller, though less nervous,” begin to call “Stop ! stop ! 
stop !"—for the doctors and attendants have taken up the 
chase. But on she runs, searching, like Alice in the Looking- 
Glass garden, for some turning or passage in the labyrinth. 
“Doctor Willis begs you to stop ! ” calls one of the attendants. 
“I cannot ! I cannot ! ” she answers, still flying on. “ You 
must, ma’am,” comes the despairing cry; “it hurts the King 
torun.” And then, at last, Miss Burney does stop—though “ in 
a state of fear really amounting to agony.” 

With an effort at composure, she turns to face His Majesty. 
To his mild “ Why did you run away?” she can find no 
answer, but she takes a few valiant paces towards him. Look- 
ing up, she meets “all his wonted benignity of countenance, 
though something still of wildness in his eyes.” When she 
sees him spread out his arms, she fears for a moment he is 
going to attack her; instead, something altogether unexpected 
and astonishing happens—he puts his hands on her shoulders 
and kisses her cheek. The doctors, who have not seen him 
before his illness, “ not knowing how very extraordinary an 
action this was from him,” smile and look pleased, “ supposing, 
perhaps, it was his customary salutation ! ” But after his long 
seclusion, and now that his health is rapidly improving, the 
King is overjoyed to recognise a familiar face from his House- 
hold. And so he makes Miss Burney walk beside him while he 
talks, first sympathising in her hard treatment by the notorious 
Madame Schwellenberg, Chief Keeper of the Robes—‘ Never 
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mind her !—don’t be oppressed—I am your friend ! don’t let 
her cast you down ! "—next enquiring after the progress of 
her father Dr. Burney’s History of Music and telling her he 
ought to have had the post of Master of the Band. Anxious 
Dr. Willis interrupts with “Come, Sir, now do you come in 
and let the lady go on her walk. ... Com@ now you have 
talked a long while. . . .” But the King still has a few more 
questions to ask; he announces his intention to rule with a rod 
of iron, “once I get away”; and, finally, he pledges himself 
= more to be Miss Burney’s friend and gives her another 
ciss. 

It would have been an embarrassing interview for the most 
self-confident of women; for one so shy, short-sighted and 
genuinely modest as Fanny Burney, it was indeed an agony. 
And yet we remember that Miss Burney—who was born on 
June 13th, 1752, and was therefore at the time of this episode 
thirty-six years old—had already had considerable experience 
of this agony of shyness, and that as a writer she had observed 
it dispassionately and turned it to good account. Reading 
Miss Burney’s narrative of the famous chase at Kew, we 
remember Evelina’s description of her encounter with the 
riotous gentlemen at Vauxhall—* With a swiftness which fear 
only could have given me, I flew rather than ran up the walk.” 
The accent is the same; the fugitives Evelina and Fanny are 
one and the same; and, with a dash of poetic imagination, the 
same Hugh Thomson drawing will stand for them both. 


The best pages of Evelina are those in which Fanny Burney 
describes the perplexities of a young girl making her first 
appearance in society, but they are not more remarkable than 
the pages of her early diary in which she describes her own 
embarrassments during the writing and publication of Evelina. 
Nor is this surprising, for Fanny Burney is one of our greatest 
diarists, while as a novelist she is only the forerunner of Jane 
Austen (though an exemplar to whom Miss Austen herself paid 
generous tribute). She had the gifts of a brilliant reporter 
with an unerring sense of the ludicrous. The higher flights 
of the novelist were not for her; she was as remote from the 
Brontés’ achievement as Barsetshire is from the Yorkshire 
moors; yet there is an innocent freshness about Evelina that is 
akin to genius. Fanny Burney showed that a woman could 
bring new and sprightly charm to a domestic chronicle. The 
way was clear for the succession of women writers that has led, 
in our own day, to E. M. Delafield and Angela Thirkell. Hence- 
forth it was Fanny Burney rather than Aphra Behn who guided 
the taste of the literary lady. “ Poor Fan is such a prude! ” 
said her father. But I think the change was for the better. 


We shall be most usefully employed, at this bi-centenary, 
not in stressing Fanny’s intellectual limitations, which are 
obvious, but in marvelling that she made so much out of the 
unusual abilities she had. Absorbed in the problem of her own 
bashfulness, she was acutely sensitive to all that went on 
around her. She was always being drawn into awkward situ- 
ations, from which she longed to run away. For months she 
kept the authorship of Evelina a secret even from her own 
family. When her father told her :“I have read your book, 
Fanny !—but you need not blush at it—it is full of merit— 
it is—really—extraordinary |!” she sobbed on his shoulder. 
When she heard that Dr. Johnson had praised the book, she 
danced a jig round a mulberry tree. Like the Rev. C. L. 
Dodgson, she was one of those—and they seem to have a way 
of backing into the limelight—who combine an obsessive dis- 
like of publicity with a distinct personal pride in achievement. 


Life at Court was the last thing that Fanny desired; yet it 
had its recompense, for her nq less than for us, by providing 
material for the inimitable diary. She declared that she looked 
on her appointment as a marriage to which she was averse, but 
that, once the knot was tied, “ what remains but to make the 
best wife in my power?” Her health suffered. Escaping 
after five years, she soon moved from the tedious labours of 
that metaphorical union to the joys of a very happy real 
marriage with General d’Arblay. Unfortunately it gave 
librarians the opportunity, which they have gleefully accepted, 
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of indexing her works neither under B nor D but under A. 
I have never heard any other criticism of the marriage. 

Fanny’s entry into the aristocratic society of the French 
refugees at Juniper Hall, Mickleham, where she met not only 
her future husband but also Talleyrand, Narbonne and Mme 
de Staél, provided another of those situations in which the 
diarist’s truth was stranger than the novelist’s fiction. I have 
long thought that here was material for a play—to be called, 
of course, Juniper Hall—and now I read that Winifred Gérin 
has written a play with that title, recently produced at Leather- 
head. One insuperable obstacle, to me, was that most of the 
characters ought by rights to be speaking French for most of 
the time; and to suggest this to an English audience by a 
continual sprinkling of dropped h’s seemed a painful task. 
Such a consideration was remote from Miss Burney as she took 
lessons in French with the General. She married her tutor 
despite her father’s opposition. The emigrés were delighted, 
and Lally Tollendal said that he would have to revise one of 
his favourite arguments—“ Name to me one man who has 
gained by the Revolution.” 

Her marriage marked the beginning of Fanny’s decline as a 
writer. The later novels were disappointing; she wrote a very 
bad play; her Memoirs of Dr. Burney were prosy. Dying a 
Victorian, she left her genius in the eighteenth century. Once 
again she had run away, and this time there were no artistic 
compensations. It is useless, except in the libraries, to pursue 
the shade of Madame d’Arblay. The cry in 1952 is still for 
“Miss Burney!” And how much more of gratitude than 
of reproach there is in the call ! 


Good Men and True 


By MERVYN HORDER 


HREE days’ petty jury service at the Old Bailey 

reinforces powerfully one’s respect for British judicial 

processes; and since I find that few people, even lawyers, 
have much idea of what goes on, a jury-eye view of the pro- 
ceedings, as they take place in 1952, may be of interest. 

You arrive at 10.30 bursting with self-importance and 
brandishing your summons-paper, to be chastened at once by 
being shown inta a court teeming with nothing but fellow- 
jurors, where there is not even room for you to sit down. It 
is the beginning of the session, and the empanelling ceremony 
is the first business of the day. Names are read out, and those 
who answer are packed together in twelves and despatched at 
once in Indian file behind. an usher to the court where they 
are to serve. Those who do not answer after their names are 
called three times are summarily fined £5, which may be as 
summarily remitted if the juryman turns up late with a reason- 
able excuse. Ten minutes after the start of these proceedings 
—in which are paraded more than the usual number of gowns 
black and red, wigs, maces, lace ruffs, attendants with loud 
voices and other ceremonial devices—you find yourself sitting 
in a bare, badly shaped court-room with square marble pillars, 
ready to go into action with your fellow-jurymen, which in 
my case included two women. 

You do not go into action at once. The judge may have 
on his day’s charge-sheet several cases pleading guilty (and 
therefore not requiring trial by jury) and any number of 
miscellaneous applications dealing with probation orders, re- 
mission of bail payments and other routine matters. While 
these are disposed of, you sit at the back of the court like any 
other member of the public. Later you are called forward to 
the jury-box by name (during which process the prisoner may 
object to any member if he wishes) and sworn individually 
with the following oath: “I swear by Almighty God that I 
will well and truly try the sev@al issues joined between our 
Sovereign Lady the Queen and the prisoner at the bar and a 
true verdict give according to the evidence.” (At least two 


of our jurymen, reading this out from a printed card, had © 
difficulty with the syntax, made worse by the fact that some- 
one had pencilled in commas in the wrong places.) Then the 
trial is on. 
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At the end of it, after the judge’s summing-up, you 
of court behind an usher to a Goonies ane a m 
furnished ‘with a wooden table and, twelve hard chairs, five 
down each side and one at each end, and nothing else. The 
usher points out a bell on the wall, to be pressed when the 
jury has taken its decision and is ready to return to court; 
then he murmurs informally, “ And will you choose one of your 
number to speak for you when you return ?” and withdraws, 
It is in this casual manner that your foreman is chosen; I never 
heard the word “foreman” used in the court>at any time, 
In fact | myself chose our foreman, suggesting a solid-lookj 
gentleman with a Lancashire accent who had seated himself 
quite by chance at the top of the table. 

At this point, in our first case, there was complete silence 
for a quarter of a minute. Then one of the ladies produced 
a packet of cigarettes, and there was an interval for light. 
ing up; then another rather awkward silence; then a voice from 
someone, “One point I thought rather extraordinary was 
when . . .” and the ice was broken. For the next ten minutes 
everyone talked fast and fluently—more often, in my opinion, 
off the point than on, but we were inexperienced, and it was 
necessary for us to worry like terriers at almost every con- 
ceivable suggestion put forward during the case. No mention 
of the word “ guilty ” so far; but, when the talk fell off a bit, 
the foreman reminded us that we had definite questions to 
answer as to facts proved beyond all reasonable doubt or 
otherwise. It quickly appeared that, by some extraordinary 
dialectical chemistry, the solution of twelve different ingredients 
had thrown its precipitate and the degree of agreement was 
one hundred per cent. 

There will probably be a cursory examination of an alterna- 
tive half-way-house verdict provided by law and duly suggested 
by the judge, whictr does not, however, commend itself on 
account of its vagueness; and, if the verdict happens to be 
“ guilty,” there is a short time while some members of the 
jury justify their decision to themselves, unable to resist posing 
for a moment as instruments of moral retribution with such 
remarks as “ Yes, we must stamp this sort of thing out” or 
“If a chap behaves like that, he deserves all he gets "—an 
attitude commendable enough in general, but strictly irrelevant 
in a trial concerned with particular matters of fact. Then the 
bell is rung, and another silence falls till the usher returns to 
take us back to court. 

When the jury is upstairs again, the verdict is asked for by 
the clerk of the court and Uelivered by the foreman, further 
police evidence is called about previous convictions (which 
are not mentioned up to this point, unless there are no such 
convictions, in which event defending counsel will have made 
the most of the fact), and the judge delivers sentence, or dis- 
charges the prisoner, as the case may be. In the course of his 
remarks the judge may comment on whether he thinks the 
jury has brought in a correct verdict, and his approval .is 
much prized by the jury, as a pupil prizes the master’s tick 
in the margin of his homework. 

After three cases (a razor-slashing, the beating-up of a 
prostitute and a public-house knife-fight) we were discharged 
and passed out through the Taxing Office to claim our sub- 
sistence allowance (5s. a day), our fares from home, and any 
loss of wages (not salary) up to £1 a day. I personally 
had found the work most exacting. To concentrate for long 
stretches on petty details of evidence, not quite knowing when 
a vital one will emerge; to observe, and discount, where neces 
sary, the manner and appearance of prisoner and witnesses, 
the delightful histrionics of counsel, the inevitable woodenness 
of police evidence, the prejudices of the judge (for no man is 
wholly without prejudices); to give exactly the right weight in 
one’s mind to the wisdom and experience of the judge’s final 
directions to the jury—these are tasks to tax your faculties to 
the utmost. 

A set of facts in such a trial may be repeated 0 
you six times over in slightly different forms, first by prosecut- 
ing counsel, then by witnesses on oath, then by the same wit 
nesses under cross-examination, then by defending counsel, then 
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by prosecuting counsel again, then in the judge’s summing-up; 
and since the “facts” are not established facts at all, but 
merely contributory “factors” to a situation about which no 
one but the prisoner (and sometimes not even he) knows the 
truth, you need to be wide awake to make those continuous 
appraisals which will lead you and your fellows to guess what 
happened “ beyond reasonable doubt,” as the crucial phrase 
has it. I do not know who first chose the number twelve for 
a jury, but it seems to me that for this delicate purpose it was 
an inspired choice—neither so many that the proceedings get 
out of hand, nor so few as to risk the decision’s being swayed 
unfairly by an outstandingly persuasive individual. 


It is not for me to pay tribute to the patience, wisdom and 
flair of Her Majesty’s judges, or to the very considerable staff- 
work which must be required to make even the simplest 
criminal trial run smoothly—I mean the mere business of 
getting all the various persons concerned into the same room 
at the same time. The elaborate procedure, operated without 
haste by men of goodwill in conditions of fitting but not 
oppressive solemnity, appears almost quixotically designed to 
give the accused the benefit of all that could possibly be urged 
in his favour; and I can only say that one juryman went home 
at the end of his service greatly impressed. 


Junior Scholarship 


By RICHARD URQUHART 


EARLY thirty years ago I sat this same exam in this 

N same hall. Scribble, scribble, scribble. .. A rough 

green baize cloth protecting long tables against ink. 
Scribble, scribble, scribble. .. The last feeble epithet swung 
into place with the padding of munc and ecce and O! to 
complete a set of Latin elegiacs against the clock. Scribble, 
scribble, scribble. . . . Two pages of essay on the question, 
“What are the advantages and disadvantages of a constitu- 
tional Government ? ”; and I didn’t really know what “ con- 
stitutional ” meant. Scribble, scribble, scribble. . . . The boy 
next to me, whose name was Trow, was showing up translations 
full of blanks where he did not know the words. I longed 
to tell him the rule pounded into us at my prep-school, “You'll 
never get a scholarship if you leave blanks.” But Trow’s name 
was in the list in The Times one above mine when the results 
were published. 

And now I was putting my son through the same hoops. 
I did not see inside the hall this time. I brought the boy, 
always much too early, morning and afternoon to the court- 
yard. As the clock struck, he ambled up the steps with thirty 
other candidates (“ Remember, if they ask you’ what’s the 
origin of the word ‘ candidate,’ it’s Latin, candidus, because 
candidates wore white. When? What for? I have never 
known. Still... and ‘ bishop’ comes from episcopus.”). For 
ninety-minute, two-hour, periods I sat in the car outside, or 
walked round the cricket-fields, or read in the library, or drove 
to see retired masters, the head of my own day amongst them, 
or wandered into chapel. On the music-stand of the organ was 
clipped the pencilled note: Organ Practise (sic): Only soft 
playing Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday till after 4.45. 
Examination in Hail. Wegible initials signed the order. The 
big Bible on the lectern was open at a chapter of Job. The 
phrase, “ He shall return to the days of his youth,” caught my 
eye. In the days of my youth I had a stammer, and when I 
was in the Sixth, I was excused from reading the lesson in 
chapel. If my boy gets a scholarship he may be reading the 
lesson occasionally on Sunday evenings in 1957. 

And then we all, parents and schoolmasters, gathered again, 
much too early, in the courtyard, waiting to welcome our 
protégés with brave smiles. Little boys scampered down the 
steps and showed their mothers the Greek Unseen paper, the 
Latin Verse and the Special Maths. I, as trainer, was torn 
between three urges—to go over the just-finished paper and 
see how my entry had done, to give him last-minute advice 
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on the next paper, to talk about anything but exams. His 
prep-school had advised me on the drill, “Plenty of sleep, 
keep the bowels open, and don’t fuss him.” We drove out 
to lunch at a pub in a near-by village. Thank heaven no 
other trainer had found it. On the way back (too early) one 
day we passed a boy and (what I took to be) his headmaster 
and headmaster’s wife. They were walking, and a good mile 
from the Hall. I stopped and offered them a lift. No, thank 
you. We’re walking. Clearing the cobwebs. Mens sana... . 
Their boy would not yawn in the afternoon’s English paper. 


On the second, and penultimate, afternoon, I saw the school 
headmaster go up the steps into the hall. Ah, interviews. 
He came out ten minutes before the end of the period. When 
I sat the exam, as I remember, not all of us were called up 
to the interview with the head. Only the possibles. When my 
boy came out this time, I nervously asked him if the-head 
had been doing vivas. “Yes, everybody. But he stopped 
three short of me. . We sit alphabetically, you know.” “Oh, 
well, he'll do you tomorrow,” I said with attempted insquciance, 
But, horrors, what if it meant that none of the boys from T 
to Z was in the running after the first five papers? I spoke 
to another parent. His boy, with six others, was taking the 
papers in another room; there was a mumps-scare, and these 
seven were the boys who hadn’t had the disease. No, the 
head had not interviewed any of that seven. I breathed more 
easily. Next morning the head did complete his rounds. 
What did he say to you? “ He said I had a good handwriting, 
and hoped I'd get a scholarship.” (My God, what would that 
mean ? Did the head say that to all the boys? Or did it 
mean something ?) 

Rumours fizzed round. Twenty of the candidates were not 
down for the school. They couldn’t get in without scholar- 
ships. Would it tell against my boy in a pinch that he was 
down for the school anyway ? Would it tell for him that his 
father and grandfather were scholars at the school, albeit 
undistinguished ? What on earth was this “ intelligence test ” 
that was coming ? They had never had that when I was a 
boy. (Brothers and Sisters had I none... . Yes, they actually 
set that, and a lot of other things that my boy couldn’t explain 
to me. They had no papers to bring out from the intelligence 
test; did it out of books provided and re-collected.) An old 
retired master was very scornful of intelligence tests when 
I asked him what they were. He didn’t know, but he was 
very scornful. 

The three days dragged through. Soft “ practise” playing 
droned from the chapel-organ most of the time. The papers 
seemed to get harder and harder. My boy couldn’t do a 
single question in Maths II. Nor could I. There was a mis- 
print in the Latin Verse paper. They don’t set much store by 
Latin Verses at my boy’s prep-school these days. (Now, when I 
was a boy there. . . .) He couldn't shape at the two stanzas from 
Byron. I tried them in the car afterwards. With plenteous 
use of nunc, ecce and O!, and feeble epithets, I managed to 
grind out a version; chain-smoking allowed. My old glibness 
at the Latin Elegiac game had not deserted me in the twenty 
years since Honour Mods. I was feeling rather fatuously 
chesty when the boy emerged from his French paper. But I 
muzzled the desire to show him how easy the Latin Verses 
really were, and how clever his father is. 


I left a note for the boy’s eventual housemaster when it was 
all over. I asked him to ring me up this (Friday) evening 
if there was anything startling to tell me. I cannot restrain 
a wild, distant hope that the boy has flown a flag somewhere. 
But I would be pleased even to know that he has done well 
enough to be let off Common Entrance later in the term. It 
is now 10.45 p.m. The boy’s light is still on, and his radio’s 
going. I told him we could not know the result before 
tomorrow. But I know they settle the list after dinner today. 
Whatever the result, we can keep the boy at home till Monday, 
I suddenly realise that I don’t know if my son is clever, a good 
plodder or, without books, clueless. And I want to know. This 
is his first real test. His prep-school says he’s no scholar, 
There goes the telephone. 
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Dublin this Summer 


By BRIAN GARDNER (Trinity, College Dublin.) 


URELY the streets of Dublin are among the most beauti- 

ful in the world. The long flat facades and the plain 

Georgian squares are all exactly set in definite plan. 
But in the summer there is no other pattern of streets to sur- 
pass them. The dark rusty houses of winter become long lines 
of glittering window and pink brick. And on a fine sunny day 
Fitzwilliam Street, in all shades of red, majestic and straight, 
with immaculate precision of ironwork and fanlight, telescopes 
the green, distant mountains. The city lies basking between 
the hills and the sea. 

Dublin in the summer. It is just the same this year. The 
children are out in force in St. Stephen’s Green, playing on the 
grass, while a Senator and a tramp sit vaguely smiling on 
adjacent deck-chairs and watch. Middle-aged men walk along 
the hot dusty pavements, mumbling away to themselves. Old 
ladies in shawls are overcome by the heat, and sit exhausted 
on the kerb. The doors of the bars are gaping open, and 
inside you can see the barman, engrossed in his evening 
paper. The birds sing in the tree-lined suburbs. The buses 
are unbearably hot and stuffy. The Guinness is luke-warm 
and the Bay, seen from the Wicklows, is glistening, Neapolitan 
and smooth. 

At the Abbey Juno and the Paycock has been performed 
once again. New plays are hard come by in Dublin these 
days. The literary revival and its tradition of culture are 
gone long ago. They were associated with the nationalism at 
the beginning of the century. And now it is all over. The last 
link went when the old Abbey Theatre was gutted by fire. 
Only Michael MacLiammoir and Hilton Edwards retain some- 
thing of the former glory of the Irish stage. They present 
their Hamlet at Elsinor this summer. 

At Trinity the exams are far enough away for College Park 
to be crowded all afternoon.- We lie in our shirt-sleeves all 
along the bank, and watch the cricket go its leisurely way; 
or watch the girls pretending to be flirtatious. Lectures are 
sparsely attended and boring, and American tourists are peer- 
ing at the Book of Kells. Trinity Week is now a memory. 
As usual there was much dancing and party-going, and the 
socialites came into their own. But the gaiety of previous 
years was lacking. The vitality and consequence prominent 
in college-life after the war are rapidly fading. Perhaps it is 
because the ex-Servicemen are nearly all gone. When they 
left, they took the influence of their maturity with them, and 
they are missed. The broad accents of Ulster are prominent 
again in debates. Soon Trinity will belong to the North once 
more, surrounded by its wall; a minor European university 
with a major reputation, its cobblestones hot in the sun. There 
has been a Nobel Prize-winner in College recently, a new 
Provost, and now there is a peacock in College Park. And it 
is too sunny for work. 

It is difficult for the T.D.s in the Dail also. There is a 
glass roof overhead which makes the atmosphere stifling, and 
tempers are short. The Budget was terrible, according to the 
Opposition, quite unnecessarily so. But, like the theatre, politics 
are wanting. Something new is needed. Before, party politics 
were concerned with the extent of one’s anti-British feelings. 
But that is finished now, and anti-Partition, although the 
political parties try to make it a substitute, is not really viewed 
passionately, least of all by the Dublin business-men. Admit- 
tedly a couple of bombs were thrown at the British Embassy 
around this time last year. But they were isolated incidents 


and caused by special incitements. At that time I lived oppo- 
site the Embassy, and I remember after one of the explosions 
going excitedly out into the street in my dressing-gown and 
slippers. I went up to a policeman, or a Guard I should say. 
It was a mild summer evening, and he was staring up, dreamily, 
into the darkening sky. 


“ Grand old evening,” he said. Yes, 
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the nationalism is over now. 

_ In many ways the 1930s live on in Ireland. There is increas. 
ing interest in social welfare. It is still possible to lead a life 
of country-houses, cocktails, and hunt-balls. Everywhere there 
are extremes of poverty and wealth. There is respect for 
culture and art, noticeable for instance in Radio Eireann, 
The middle class is still more powerful and infltential than the 
lower. It.was comparatively unaffected by the war, duri 
which Dublin’s Bohemian population was increased by refugees 
from Europe, making it less English still. In Dublin itself the 
numerous coffee-shops are crowded every morning at eleven; 
the women are neat and smart and go to fashion parades in 
the large stores, and a social life circulates around the legations, 
The whole city fights to get tickets for the visiting ballet com. 
panies, and amateur groups present Gilbert and Sullivan in the 
city’s best theatre. Newspapers, apart from the superior Irish 
Times, are taken for competitions, weather-forecasts, entertain- 
ments and advertisements. European armies are relegated to 
an inner page. 

Young people, if they come from the large Dublin middle 
class, belong to tennis clubs and spend their holidays abroad, 
They have no National Service. They have good office-jobs in 
town, and live in their parents’ new-estate-style houses sprout- 
ing up on the outskirts of the city. They earn more, and are 
thus able to marry much younger, than their cousins in the 
country. They go to American hairdressing saloons and have 
American haircuts, and go to dances in their fathers’ cheap 
American cars. They sit in soda-fountains, and play the hit 
tunes on the juke-boxes. There is nothing left of the dedication 
and purpose of their parents’ youth. There is, in fact, a growth 
of a new, suburban, uninterested middle class. The old lacka- 
daisical middle class of intelligent conversation and sparkling 
wit is being replaced by a middle class of beltless raincoats and 
small saloon cars who, strange thing in this city, are more 
concerned with enlarging their bank-balances than with idle 
talk. Individuality is becoming rare in Dublin’s middle class. 
Joyce’s Dublin is dead. 

But O’Casey’s Dublin upholds the tradition. The poor 
still live in their tenement slums, not so bad as they used to be, 
but very bad nevertheless. The social busybodies, although 
they are trying, have not really reached them yet, and they 
have not changed—not yet. The Dublin down-and-out, and it 
is a city of down-and-outs, will never be as poor as slum- 
dvfellers elsewhere in the world, as he has a general knowledge 
twice as large and a vocabulary ten times the size of theirs. 
He talks on every conceivable subject, just as he always did. 
But what good does this gift of the gab do him while he lives 
in appalling tenement slums, on a starvation diet and suffering 
from T.B.?, the English tourist, more interested in social wel- 
fare, will ask. The truth is that so long as the Dubliner has 
a glass of stout in his hand and plenty of time to discuss all 
things, he is happy. And a happy man is best left alone. 

Dublin indeed is still very like its old self, very much as it is 
imagined to be by people who have never been there. But 
there are things they don’t know—the narrow censorship, the 
frequent strikes, the swarms of bicycles and the new middle 
class. It is still basically the same—but it is changing. Mean- 
while another summer, is following its course. The pavements 
are dusty and warm; out-at-heel men scrummage for hours 
in the book-shops along the quays, and the sun is shining the 
whole length of the long, red Georgian streets. 

One evening last week I was walking down a main res 
dential street, and I saw two old men talking. They were 
leaning against the iron railings in front of a house, lost to 
the world. They were chatting away, vigorously nodding theif 
heads and pulling on their pipes. Their eyes gleamed in theif 
worn wrinkled faces. Neither was able to say a few phrases 
before the other eagerly butted in. The next morning | 
happened to be in the same street. There were the two old 
men, leaning on the same railings, in exactly the same positions. 
I don’t know, but I suppose they had been talking ever since, 
oblivious of the coming and passing of night. I wish I could 
have heard them. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD. NICOLSON 


of the house where Keats spent the last months of 

his life in England. The guests were received by the 
Mayor of Hampstead and Mrs. Judd, and the opening ceremony 
was performed by Lady Crewe, Chairman of the Keats- 
Shelley Memorial Association and daughter-in-law of Richard 
Monckton Milnes. The company were seated on the sloping 
lawn to the east of the house, where a neat dais had been 
erected for the speakers. White clouds chased each other 
slowly across a June sky, the sun was hot, the photographers 
concealed themselves tactfully among the thick branches of 
the mulberry tree, and the blackbirds and the thrushes, espying 
three microphones, sang their little hearts out into the summer 
air. The Borough of Hampstead deserve great credit for the 
energy they have shown in preserving for posterity this monu- 
ment to a great poet. But for their initiative and for the 
support given them by local residents, the house might have 
been demolished in 1920 and replaced by a towering block 
of flats. The building was damaged by bombs during the 
recent war, and the Borough voted a substantial sum for its 
repair and assisted a public appeal for subscriptions. Money 
was received from the United States as well as from the 
Dominions; the Pilgrim Trust displayed their wonted zeal 
and discrimination in adding a valuable donation. The restora- 
tion appeal still remains open, and it would be kind if readers 
of the Spectator would now send to His Worship the Mayor, 
Town Hall, Hampstead, N.W.3, a token of their appreciation 
of the public-spirited work which he, his predecessors, his 
aldermen and his councillors have performed. It will be 
agreeable for you, when you sign your handsome cheques, 
to feel that the name of Keats was not, after all, writ in water. 
We can all pay this small tribute to Adonais. 

* * * * 


QO: Saturday afternoon I was present at the reopening 


The restoration of the damaged edifice presented a diffi- 
cult problem. The original building as Keats had known it 
was enlarged and altered by the actress, Miss Chester, when 
she acquired the property in 1838; she added a drawing-room 
and conservatory at the east end of the house and changed 
the position of the doors, the partition walls and the staircases. 
There were some who thought that the Borough Council should 
seize this opportunity to abolish all Miss Chester’s improve- 
ments and to reconstruct the house exactly as it had been when 
Charles Wentworth Dilke first built it in 1816. It was rightly 
felt, however, that such deliberate restoration would be arti- 
ficial. It would have been easy enough to sweep away Miss 
Chester’s pleasant drawing room and conservatory; it would 
not have been difficult to replace the doors and staircases in 
the position they had originally occupied. But it would have 
been impossible to re-create the atmosphere, the sense of place 
and space, that surrounded the little house and garden when 
Keats lived there with Charles Armitage Brown; when Fanny 
Brawne, her mother, her sister and her brother, lived next 
door. In those days the house gave the impression of being 
a cottage on the top of a hill with an open sweep of sky above 
it; only a low hedge of laurustinus separated the garden from 
the heath beyond; the houses opposite had not been con- 
structed, and the trees which now enclose the house protectingly 
were no more than striplings. The rooms moreover were, we 
may suppose, sparsely furnished and shabby; it is possible to 
fe-create grandeur, but shabbiness possesses a more authentic 
charm and must develop naturally. 

*. . * + 


The Borough Council have been fortunate in finding in Mr. 
Alan Reed an architect of understanding and taste. Ably 
supported by Alderman Boyd, the Chairman of the Public 
Libraries Committee, Mr. Reed has been able to carry out the 
festoration with sure sincerity. He knows that houses are 
living organisms and no mere arrangement of bricks and 


plaster; he knows that to destroy the organic development of 
the house would have been to deprive it of living tissue. He 
realised also that the building was never intended to be more 
than a semi-detached villa on the northern heights; to have 
overweighted it with Regency valances and beadings would have 
been to destroy its character completely. He has thus worked 
carefully; reproducing colours and mouldings as they existed in 
Keats’s day, introducing here and there a few small features to 
remind us of the period, but leaving the rest of the house as it 
had grown in the first half of the last century. Miss Chester’s 
drawing-room has been turned into a convenient space for the 
exhibition of Keats’s relics, and the visitor will find there Keats’s 
inkstand, his beloved folio Shakespeare, portraits and silhouettes 
and several characteristic letters written in his firm and lovely 
hand. There is Brown’s room, facing north across the heath, 
and Keats’s own room facing south, with its French window 
opening up one step upon the sunlight, the shrubberies, the 
flowers and the birds of the little garden. I was glad also to 
observe that in the Brawne half of the house a few relics of 
Fanny have been displayed. Fanny Brawne has been unfairly 
treated by posterity; it is indeed fitting that she should share in 
this memorial to a man who loved her so wildly and whom she 
gently loved. 


* * * . 


For all the atrocious despair of his last months in England, 
Keats was happier in this house than in any other. In a letter 
to his young sister (whose great-grandson, Dr. Ernesto Para- 
dinas, was present at Saturday’s ceremony) he speaks of “ the 
habit I have acquired of this room.” Before the terrible 
haemorrhage of February 3rd, 1820, he would sit for hours in a 
cane chair by the window with a book upon his knee. “I 
should like,” he wrote, “ the window to open onto the Lake of 
Geneva, and there I'd sit and read all day, like the picture of 
somebody reading.” It was thus that Joseph Severn portrayed 
him in the picture which is now in the National Portrait Gallery; 
the visitor to Keats House today can identify the exact spot 
where he was seated between the fire-place and the window, 
with the Shakespeare portrait and the bookcase to his left. 
After the fearful attack which assailed him on February 3rd, 
1820 (presage of his death a year later in the small blue- 
ceilinged room in Rome), he was moved to a sofa-couch in 
Brown’s sitting-room, from where he could watch the people 
walking on the heath, and see Fanny Brawne flitting across the 
garden. Pathetic indeed are the notes he would send round to 
her in the morning: “ Come round to my window fer a moment 
when you have read this.” For a bright instant she would stand 
there framed in the window—so small, so young, so merry— 
and he would gaze at her with the agonised eyes of a man con- 
demned. To be with her filled him with the torture of unattain- 
able desire; to be absent from her exposed his sick nerves to 
demon visitations of suspicion, jealousy and despair. The 
memory of a mighty poet dying in misery hangs solemnly 
about that house. ’ 

* * . . 


For us, on that sunny afternoon last Saturday, there was 
alleviation from the weight of wastage left by thoughts of the 
sufferings and death of this miraculous young man. The 
poems which he wrote in that small room, in that small garden, 
are still winged with triumph; there was gladness in our know- 
ledge that the renown of Keats had been so completely fulfilled. 
We recalled his words. We remembered: “I think I shall 
be among the English poets after my death.” We remem- 
bered: “There is an awful warmth about my heart, like a 
load of immortality.” Our regret was that this young man, 
with all his gentle dignity, with all his “ terrier courage,” did not 
foresee the solace of his disappointment, or know that the huge 
English-speaking world would join together to preserve his 
monument one hundred and thirty-one years after his death. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


CINEMA 


Who Goes There! (Carlton.}——Un Grand Patron. (Rialto.)}—— 


Mr. JoHN DiGHTON’s comedy Who Goes There ! has been turned into 
a very amusing film, or, to be absolutely accurate, it has remained 
a very amusing play and someone has photographed it very nicely. 
It is set in one of the Grace and Favour houses in St. James’s Palace, 
and never moves out of it save to change the Guard ; and its progress 
depends solely on verbal currents, the ebb and flow of voices eddying 
round a sofa. It says much for Mr. Anthony Kimmins’s direction 
that the film rarely floats into the doldrums. The cast is perfectly 
fitted to its réles, each member, in fact, having excelled in his part 
many times before. There is Mr. Nigel Patrick, quite excellent as 
the pleasant cad, Miss Valerie Hobson being gay in a dignified way 
and Mr. A. E. Mathews playing one of his aristocratic old gentlemen 
whose mental deficiency is only just exceeded by his charm. Miss 
Peggy Cummins blarneys bewitchingly in an Irish brogue; Mr. 
George Cole paints a superb portrait of a cockney Guardsman trapped 
between the Scylla of romance and the Charybdis of his Sergeant 
Major ; and Mr. Anthony Bushell waffles in the accepted Guards’ 
officer style. It is all very entertaining—there are a number of 
enchantingly funny lines—even if at the end plausibility is left strug- 
gling for breath among the tea-things. 

During the course of this film I tried to regard the Guards dispas- 
sionately, from, as it were, the other side of the Atlantic, and I 
must say, to the uninitiated, their official behaviour must appear 
remarkably Prussian. Such an extravaganza of feet-stamping and 
no one subordinate being allowed to say anything but ‘* Sir! ’’ in 
a varying scale of inflections. We all know that there are golden 
British hearts beating beneath the scarlet, but the outer man, physi- 
cally, mentally and emotionally, has about as much give as a 
Gauleiter. ‘* Have I permission to speak ?’’ asks Guardsman 
Cole. ‘* Yes,’’ says Major Bushell grudgingly but, of course, 
democratically. No wonder there are no women in the Guards. 

Another aspect of discipline is shown in Un Grand Patron by 
M. Pierre Fresnay, who sets out to illustrate in a businesslike manner 
the theory that, in order to be a great doctor, or indeed a great 
anybody, one must be blind, deaf and unfeeling. Every thought 
not pin-pointed on work must be anaesthetised at once, and any 
sentimental addenda, such as a wife and a home, be deemed of 
secondary importance. M. Fresnay proves what a fine artist he is 
by making his doctor sympathetic as well as granite-hard. His 
many thoughtless acts stem, one can tell, not from cruelty—indeed 
when at odd intervals he remembers his deserted wife and childless 
home he is touchingly remorseful—but from an unwavering devotion 
to his career. As his wife, Mile Renée Devillers repeatedly accepts 
the inevitable lovingly, gracefully and bitterly. There is no cure for 
his particular sickness. 

Revolving round M. Fresnay, who himself revolves round the 
operating-table too often for my liking, are a number of doctors, 
surgeons and students, each with a little story to tell that is well 
told. Vigorously directed by its author, M. Yves Ciampi, this film 
is a worthy yehicle for its protagonist, who even behind a gauze 
mask projects the force of his personality. | VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Tue visit of an Italian conductor and of three soloists from La 
Scala is all that constitutes the Italian ** season ’’ at Covent Garden 
this summer. Signor Capuana is conducting three of the staple 
repertory works, which is an excellent idea ; and the piece chosen 
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The invading forces in Burmah are to pass the rainy season 
at Rangoon; possibly for the purpose of trying experimentally 
how well their constitutions can resist the miasma of the 
marshes in that unhealthy season. Preparations are making at 
all three Presidencies to forward considerable reinforcements 
as soon as the season for resuming active operations shall 
arrive. This may be from a conviction that the resistance of 
the Burmese is likely to be more obstinate than was at first 
anticipated; or of an apprehension that cholera will so thin 
the ranks of the force at Rangoon as to call for a large supply 
of recruits. 











for the visitors’ performance is Trovatore. The principle underlying 
these choices is sound, though not perhaps likely to be popular with 
the public : that what Covent Garden needs is not a few brilliant 
** festival *’ performances of rare or difficult works, but a raising of 
the day-to-day standard—which, in any opera-house, includes 
better performances of Bohéme, Butterfly and Trovatore. Signor 
Capuana has still to conduct Bohéme ; but he certainly raised the 
orchestral playing in Butterfly well out of the rut in which it always 
threatens to stick, and the singing of Trovatore in Italian under an 
Italian conductor was well calculated to give our own singers a new 
idea*of the work’s grandeur. 

The singing in Butterfly was not greatly distinguished, though 
Victoria Sladen, Monica Sinclair and Tom Williams are a well. 
matched trio on a level at least as high as many foreign opera-houses 
can boast for musicianship and dramatic ability... James Johnston 
fell below this standard, and gave an unpleasing impression of self. 
complacency, as who should be thinking that Pinkerton was all in 
the day’s work for him and he saw no particular reason for putting 
himself out or pretending to be Captain F. B. Pinkerton of the 
United States navy rather than James Johnston of the Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden. (Impressions are often cruelly misleading, 
of course, and may have been so on this occasion.) All the singers 
found Signor Capuana’s dynamics too much for them, calculated 
as they certainly were for robuster voices placed very much further 
forward ; with the result that the memorable moments of the evening 
were orchestral rather than vocal. 

In Trovatore Ebe Stignani’s Azucena was golden, perfectly controlled 
and dramatically calculated singing of the old school—a decorous, 
almost lady-like Azucena after Edith Coates’ dishevelled gipsy crone 
(and in that respect perhaps inferior), but a completely finished 
conception of the part, wonderfully carried out. The other two 
visitors were not felt to have wholly justified their invitations. Lucia 
Kelston, an American soprano, has an unusually dark voice, a very 
conscious art and a vocal technique which was sometimes strained to 
the uttermost by the réle of Leonora, who should provide the bright 
colouring demanded by the law of contrast and a passionate wholly 
spontaneous-seeming abandon. The Manrico, Primo Zambruno, was 
a pleasant, boyish singer, not outstanding as a voice or as a stage 
personality, and Jess Walters sang and played him off the stage, 
whenever Luna and Manrico came to grips. However, the perform- 
ance as a whole was greatly enjoyable, a complete change from the 
routine performances which is all Trovatore generally receives either 
in or out of Italy. MARTIN Cooper, 


ART 


Worps can be confidence-tricksters, and we must walk warily round 
labels. Delacroix is a ** romantic’’; and if one thinks of him 
relatively, setting him against the neo-classicists and their frigid 
heirs, or remembering that he visited North Africa, or considering 
how he admired Byron and saw himself on occasion as Hamlet or 
Childe Harold, then the word has meaning enough. But it is most 
inadequate in the face of his painting itself, as one may discover 
simply at the large exhibition which is being held at Wildenstein’s in 
New Bond Street in aid of the Atelier Delacroix (where the Société des 
Amis d’Eugéne Delacroix are creating ‘‘ a living centre for the 
study of the life and work of this great master ’’). It is strange to 
think that this is the first Delacroix exhibition ever held here ; but 
then, by a simple irony, his enthusiasm for England has not been 
answered here by an equal admiration for his paintings. 

The first thing that impresses itself is the range and diversity of 
Delacroix’s talent. In the presence of his paintings, where the 
Venetians and Rubens and Poussin and Constable (and those nev- 
classicists against whom he reacted with such splendid violence) 
meet and merge their various influences in Delacroix’s own harmonies, 
making nonsense as often as not of the classical-romantic antithesis, 
the fog of words is di There are the studies of animals, at 
rest or in conflict, symbolical no doubt of the artist’s own inward 
struggles but objective enough in the representation nevertheless. 
There are the portraits, shrewd in their suggestion of character 
as well as handsome in pictorial values. Here and there the 
flower paintings spill their closely observed blossoms into the room. 
There is a landscape of a cool lyrical purity and strikingly timeless 
character. Then there are the later decorations in the grand 
manner, among them set of ‘* seasons ’’ which he painted 
towards the end of his life. 


Without considering the works which have as their immediately 
apparent subject dramatic incidents from history or imaginative 
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literature, there is diversity enough. But it is to «these openly 
** romantic ’’ paintings that one returns, and to one in particular, the 
big allegorical canvas entitled Greece Expiring on the Ruins of 
Missolonghi. It is not by coincidence only, I fancy, that everyone 
has singled out this painting, nor is it simply because by its size and 
boldness it dominates the room. _Greece is a bare-bosomed girl 
striking a theatrical attitude upon a pile of blood-spattered blocks 
and against a thundercloud. There is a great deal in the painting 
to offend the puritanism in us, which still insisis on a painter’s being 
little more than a sensitive articulation of eye and finger. But its 
success both as painting and communication, in spite of absurdity, is 
hardly to be disputed ; and although in acknowledging its success 
one might hold the picture at arm’s length, as it were, fixing it 
firmly in time and place, one might also consider that when, as here, 
a passion and an idea are united, when a romantic and revolutionary 
aspect of the painter’s imagination comes under the restraint of 
what we call the classical, the result gives strength to suspicions not 
only among the Philistines that our present preoccupations are 
still too narrow. It-is this above all, I think, which makes the 
painting so curiously significant for us. IAIN HAMILTON. 


BALLET 


The Black Swan. (Festival Gardens, Battersea.) 


Tue first stereoscopic ballet-film ever to be made is now showing 
at the Riverside Theatre in the Battersea Festival Gardens. The 
Black Swan, based on the pas de deux from Act III of Swan Lake, 
is an interesting experiment, and at this stage should only be judged 
in that light. My main impressions of the film are that it is of 
enormous value to students, for it gives them an opportunity for 
observing technical details in a way which is impossible over the 
footlights ; as was to be expected, Beryl Grey and John Field stood 
up splendidly to the exacting test imposed upon them by this new 
medium. Secondly, Black Swan confirms the fact that every medium 
imposes its own particular demands, I do not feel that any ballet 
composed for stage-production can, simply by having its story 
re-set, be ideal for filming either in the normal or three-dimensional 
method. And, finally, it seems to me to be aesthetically wrong to 
use film ‘* close-ups °’ for anything to do with ballet. For a dancer— 
and in an even greater degree for a sculptor—the head, feet and 
hands are extremities which, however beautifully worked, are not 
sufficient unto themselves. It is essentially from the torso that the 
emotion and expressions emerge, and therefore it is an artistic 
error to focus the camera’s attention upon any one part of a dancer’s 
body, however interesting such a dissection may be to the student. 
But doubtless the producers ar> well aware of the problems, and 
with experience will surmount them. 
. LILLIAN Browse. 


EXHIBITION 


The Antique Dealer’s Fair. (Grosvenor House, until June 26th.) 


A FAIR is not a museum display, and it is unjust to the exhibitors to 
blame them for not conforming to Victoria and Albert standards of 
display. Yet too many fine pieces, from the strolling visitor’s point 
of view, are cramped ; one just cannot get a fair sight of them. This 
year all the furniture dealers seem to have brought their finest piece 
of Regency ; and one has an excellent opportunity of seeing that 
style at its best and ‘worst : at its best in a kingwood writing table on 
Stuart and Turner’s stand, marred for my taste by a star-shaped 
knob of modern manufacture, which appears on several other pieces 
in the show ;. and also in a mahogany secretaire bookcase, shown by 
de Haan & Son : at its worst in several complicated little occasional 
tables that remind us too much of the designer’s pencil ; pieces that 
were never conceived to be made in wood, but rather to be cast in 
iron. The finest exhibits in the show are probably the Chinese and 
the Indian. A rectangular Chinese casket, of about 1,200 B.C., with 
formalised dragons on each face and of a magnificent grey-green 
colour, by Bluett & Sons, and a fifteenth-century bronze of the goddess 
Parvati from the Madras district, shown by Spinks, are museum 

pieces. Like these, various early Chinese animals—Tang and pre- 

Tang—including horses, camels, pigs and one delightful dog, shown 

by Bluett, Spinks and Sparks are on a more pleasantly domestic 

scale. So many pieces are now out of proportion to the middle-class 

man's living accommodation as well as to his pocket. Those were 
Spacious times in more senses of the word than one. But the smallest 
of flats would be graced by a set of twelve gilt on silver plates, dated 

1702 and displaying the arms of the fourth Earl of Lindsay, shown 
by S. J. Philips. One too readily thinks of gold as a vulgar, blatant 
material. These plates by John Bache should be missed by no one 
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Drawn by A. BR. THOMSON, B.A. 


A man of few words 


Long before momentous events have become newspaper 
headlines, taciturn Tom Armstrong*, in charge of one of 
the paper-making machines at Bowaters Kemsley Mill, has 
run through the newsprint to carry the news. 

At one end of the towering machine, a hundred yards in 
length, a sheet of liquid of the colour and apparent con- 
sistency of thin porridge is carried in by a moving belt. 
As it travels over a series of suction boxes this grey liquid 
quite suddenly whitens, for all the world like an egg 
beginning to poach. Almost instantaneously it has turned 
into paper, gliding on over steam-filled cylinders which 
carry it along to the roll. 

Ifyou can hear him above the noise, Armstrong will explain 
that four miles of paper are wound onto the roll every 
fifteen minutes throughout the twenty-four hours of every 
day. There are many such mammoth machines in the 
Bowater Organisation and this particular one happens to 
be the widest paper-making machine in the world. It is 
known, he will tell you, as “Bowaters’ Number 5” — and it 
produces a roll 300 inches wide, which is cut into five to 
fit the printing presses. “Bit quicker than making papyrus,” 
you shout. “What?” shouts Tom. “Quicker than making 
parchment,” you bellow through your cupped hands. “‘No. 
goo inches,” Tom replies. ‘Widest in the world.” And on 
a strip of newly-made paper he writes the figure down. 


—__ 
~~ 
= —— — The whole wealth of Bowaters craftsmanship, experience 
» and research in the art of making paper — the ‘ know-how" 


——7 in short —is freely at your service. 








THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA + CANADA + AUSTRALIA + SOUTH AFRICA 


NORWAY + SWEDEN 


GREAT BRITAIN - 








who is tempted to despise that unattainable metal. J. M. COHEN. 


*Fictitious name. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 119 
Report by J. M. Cohen 


A prize of £5 was offered for a translation of Eduard Morike’s 
** Heimweh."’ 


In choosing a German poem, even a simple one, I knew that I was 
in danger of reducing the number of competitors. The reduction 
was not, however, considerable ; few of the familiar entrants were 
put off, and a fair number of new names occtir at the foot of very 
creditable translations. The poem presented a stiff problem with its 
close rhyme-scheme and short lines. There was consequently a 
considerable temptation to strain the meaning in search of the 
rhyme. The best versions were cither free—and unfortunately 
rather less simple than the original—or in dialect. The choice of 
dialect was probably in Mérike’s case a sound one. The English 
poet nearest to him in spirit is not Tennyson, whose language is 
always (except in his Lincolnshire poems) more literary, but William 
Barnes, the Dorset man. Md6rike shared with Barnes a vast classical 
erudition and a regional outlook, and occasionally he used a word 
or a phrase of his native Swabian. But usually he wrote in a classical 
German remarkably close in spirit to the language of folk-song. 

It was this that encouraged me to give the first prize to A. A. Dent 
for a version in North Yorkshire, a dialect entirely strange to me, 
but as he handles it most convincing. He seems to have solved all the 
problems. P. A.T.O’Donnell’s version (2nd prize) is a pleasing poem 
but he disqualified himself for first prize by his opening (‘‘darling’s 
grace ’’ takes us much too far from the directness of the original) 
and by his ‘* starred ’’ and ‘** galaxy ’’ which introduce an image 
for which there is no warrant whatever. C. J. Richards (3rd prize) 
is a little closer to Mérike, but almost deliberately fluffs the most 
telling eighth line. Nor can I allow him ‘‘ unbeknown,’’ for reasons set 
out by Fowler. For the fourth award I have picked another 
dialect version by R. Howat. His Scots is perhaps a little conven- 
tional, and I am not very happy about his rhetorical question in the 
seventh and eighth lines, but his ending is extremely successful. 
Honourable mention must be made of R. Kennard Davis, who too 
modestly states that his German is microscopic, but that he does not 
like to miss a competition if he can produce anything at all; of 
D. T. Hodson, R. J. P. Hewison, Michael Manton, Kenneth S. 
Kitchin and Admiral Sir W. M. James. Among junior competitors, 
of whom there were quite a number, Peter W. Johnson of Chelten- 
ham College, Muriel E. Graham of the Carlisle and County High 
School and Hilda Sinclair pf the John Howard School, Clapton, did 
particularly well. I wish it were possible to give a junior prize in 
these competitions, for I am sure that there is no better way of learn- 
ing to write the language than by translating poetry; no more 
certain method of attaining concise expression than by straining not 
to lose a shade of some foreign author’s meaning. 
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FIRST PRIZE 
(A. A. Dent) 


T'warld’s different wi’ ivvery step 

‘at fra tha side, hinny, ah raange. 

Mi heart, ’at’s young an’ owt ti lep, 

Hings back, leyk onny flaysome owd 

Mon’s heart, wean't gan wheer t’sun shahns cowd. 
E’en t’flooers o’t beck-sahd seem seea striiange : 
Eigh ! what a chiiange ! 

Theer’s nowt ‘at disn’t noo leuk fell. 


T’beck bids ma walk bi’t "bank an’ tell 
What dails ma: ‘* Nay,’’ it seems to sdéay 
** Forgetmenots graw just as well, 

Sithee, bi onny ither streeam.’’— 

** Bud nivver t’seeam 

As them at ‘eeam.”’ 

Ah’s gan wet-ee'’d awiiay. 


ECOND PRIZE 
(P. A. T., O’DONNELL) 


Strange, the world, without my darling’s grace, 
Stranger, with each step between us, growing : 
A laggard heart enchains my pace. 

Where sunlight is a frigid gleam, 

The very flowers by the stream 

Stare, alien and unknowing. 

All nature’s showing 

So foreign a face to my questioning eyes. 


The stream would comfort me and sighs : 

** Come, poor youth ; see, starred about my dwelling, 
That forget-me-not you prize ! ”’ 

What outer galaxy can show 

Such as yonder glow ? 

Onward, now ! 

And tears come suddenly welling. 


THIRD PRIZE 
(C. J. Ricuarps) 


A different world confronts each mile 

From all I love my footsteps sundering. 

Poor heart, that fain would rest awhile, 

Here bleak the sun, cold, cold the land, 

Here all is unbeknown, unscann’d, 

Even the flowers by the spring ! 

And everything 

Perverse so strange a presence seems to wear. 


Murmurs the little stream, ‘* Linger not there, 
Poor lad, my cOmfort take, no further go, 

In my clear stream drown every exiled care ! 
Here too forget-me-nots are gay ! °’ 

Ah, flowers of yesterday, 

Away, away ! 

With tears my eyes o’erflow. 


FOURTH PRIZE 
(R. Howarty 

As further frae my luve I lanesome gae, 
A changefu’ warl’ at ilka turn I see : 
My hert nae mair wad stray ! 
Cauld glints the sun, and a’ things seem 
Ayont my ken. Alang the stream 
The flow’rs are e’en unkent tae me ! 
Maun a’ things be 
Sae seemin’ fause, sae fremd 0” guise ? 
The wimplin’ burnie saft replies : 
Come nigh, puir lad, for here are seen 
Forget-me-nots blae as the skies ! 
Aye, thae is ilka airt are fair, 
But nane as there. 
On, on! I kenna where ! 
The het tears blin’ my een ! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 122 
Set by Guy Kendall 


In Erewhon Revisited Mr. Turvey begins to examine boys in the 
** Musical Banks *’ catechism: ** My duty towards my neighbour,” 
said the boy, ** is to be quite sure that he is not likely to borrow money 
of me before I let him speak to me at all, and then to have as little to 
do with me as poss...’ A prize of £5, which may be divided, is 
offered for a continuation of the catechism in not more than 150 words. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘* Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than June 25th. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of July 4th. 


* 
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What's in that basket, Mrs. Ellis? 


Flour by itself is not se/f-raising. It depends for this property upon the addition 

of aerating materials. Most of these, in turn, depend on food phosphates supplied 

to the miller by Albright and Wilgon, There is scarcely a shopping basket throughout 
the country which does not carry, anonymously, in at least one of its packages, some part 
of Albright and Wilson’s output of essential phosphate products. 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD 


49 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 
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LETTERS TO 


Health Means Test? 


Sin,—Sir Ronald Davison’s article is most oppoftune. I fear however 
that he only touches the fringe of the problem—I nearly wrote 
scandal. Throughout the country there were a large number of 
hospitals, voluntary and municipal, which were with very few excep- 
tions swept into the control of Regional Hospital Boards. These 
hospitals had managed their affairs well and with strict economy, 
but with the advent of the new control a host of saiaried non-medical 
posts were established. The cost was enormous, and efficiency was in 
inverse ratio to the numbers. At the same time there was a spate of 
young consultants—men who had taken the Membership of the College 
of Physicians or the Fellowship of the College of Surgeons and were 
eager to cash in on these higher qualifications. Private practice was 
allowed in every case, and it must be remembered that the minimum 
fee of a consultant was not the five shillings of the general practitioner 
but three guineas. 

It must be admitted that the doctors. were themselves largely res- 
ponsible for this chaotic condition because they refused to abandon 
the long since dead “ doctor and patient relationship,” to which was 
firmly fixed “ free choice of doctor.” There is no room in a Welfare 
State for medical practitioners to indulge in a scramble for patients 
irrespective of, their capacity to treat them adequately. 

What is the remedy? Firstly, the abolition of all private practice, 
general practitioners’ and consultants’ alike. Secondly, a whole-time 
salaried medical service with proper arrangements whereby doctors 
would work definite hours, and enjoy their leisure off duty, and 
thirdly, the abolition of “ doctors’ surgeries” and the establishment 
in their stead of organised health-centres. The consultant class would 
fight tooth and nail against this curtailment of their liberty and fees, 
and they would use every means to make the G.P.s follow their 
lead; but that is the only solution of a problem which will progressively 
become less soluble. It must come in the end, but when ?—Your 
obedient servant, A. B. 


Outlook from Meikles 


Sir,—I should like to make a few comments on the article Outlook from 
Meikles in your issue of May 2nd. Colonel de la Fargue states cate- 
gorically, and on the authority of an oculist fresh from home, that 
“women hate the place.” If the “place” is Rhodesia as a whole, I 
venture to say that his information is incorrect. Some women, no 
doubt, do hate Rhodesia, but very many, myself among them, 
undoubtedly do not. I am a fairly new arrival, but proud now to call 
myself a Rhodesian, and proud that my son is one by birth: Colonel 
de la Fargue’s definition of Rhodesian aristocracy is, I should say, 
correct, and all honour to those brave men and women who opened 
up the country for those of us who followed. 

“The settler is not, by and large, based on his homeland.” Surely 
the land in which a man has made his home, and in which his children 
have been born and brought up, is his homeland? Colonel de la 
Fargue seems to take exception to such a person, on his rare visits to 
town, in this instance Salisbury, listening with some pleasure to the 
strains of “Roses of Picardy.” 1 wonder if his “outlook from 
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THE EDITOR 


Meikles” would have been altered by a rendering “morning afier 
morning, night after night” of a Bach fugue 7? 

If Colonel de la Pargue had looked out a little further, he would have 
seen that a large number of Rhodesians are not apathetic in cultural 
matters. Salisbury and Bulawayo have their own repertory companies 
and their own orchestras. Nearly all the smaller centres have amateur 
dramatic societies, music clubs, art societies, etc., and touring com- 
panies visit the country quite frequently. In this connection it should 
be borne in mind that, however artistically (the word used in its widest 
sense) minded a person may be, it is not always possible to travel a 
hundred or more miles to attend some play or concert. Any first-rate 
film will be certain to attract full houses anywhere in this country, 

In conclusion, I applaud Colonel de la Fargue’s choice of title for 
his article. Though, in Meikles Hotel, he saw, no doubt, a fair cross. 
section of Rhodesian people, he did not see a fair cross-section of 
Rhodesian life. Home ties are strong and valued, and the hotel- 
dwellers, by choice, are few and far between.—I remain, yours 
faithfully, Joyce Symons, 

P.O. Box 32, Selukwe, S. Rhodesia. 


Sirn,—Although but four years up the aristocratic ladder I should 
nevertheless like to add a little to one of the points made in Outlook 
from Meikles, which I think paints a very fair picture. How very real 
is the situation exemplified by your contributor’s reference to the 
barber and his black assistants, In this colony European hands have 
a tendency to become ornamental, apart from personal actions such ag 
eating. Many do indeed consider their skin colour as a passport to 
supremacy. I am most certainly in favour of white supremacy, but 
must deprecate this practice of Europeans being accompanied by a 
boy whenever a little “ unskilled work” is threatened. What consti- 
tutes “ unskilled work ” depends on the European concerned. Apart 
from the wider effects, this will often not even be the best way of 
doing the job. Many things can be done more efficiently in less time 
by oneself than by watching a native do them. 

I am sure there is no fundamental difference between the manage- 
ment of blacks and whites. In both cases respect carries authority, but 
in this case a white skin does not automatically carry respect. Far 
from it, I am afraid. The need for example is paramount, and this 
may mean getting down and-doing a good job of work to prove 
superiority. There is, I am sure, a great deal of lack of respect, black 
for white, at the present time, though it is masked by a general 
apathetic indifference. But this apathy will not last for ever —Yours 
faithfully, B. C. AKEHURST. 

Private Bag 74B, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia. 


The Young Saki 


Sirn,—In Mr. Hudson's comments in the Spectator on the book The 
Best of Saki, selected and with an introduction by Graham Greene, 
he mentions the extraordinary delusion that some writers on Saki 
have had, that he had “a miserable childhood.” He had nothing of 
the sort. He and my other brother and myself (his sister) enjoyed 
our childhood in our grandmother’s house, and, being blessed with 
amazing vitality and love of mischief, rode over all storms with an 
appetite for the next! When forbidden visits were paid to the lumber- 
room, with knowledge of the punishment that would follow if found 
out, those visits were naturally intensely exciting, and exciting events 
were continually happening in that house. I should say that the stern 
discipline he had in early life, far from causing a “cruel element” 
in him, was enough to make him detest cruelty in any form but not 
enough to stop him from writing about it. He once said to me 
that, in spite of our strict upbringing and having no other children 
to play with, he was glad of it, as otherwise we should never have 
been original.—Yours faithfully, E. M. Munro. 
75 Goldhurst Terrace, N.W.6. 


Competition For Scientists 


Sir,—Surely the headmaster of the Cathedral School, Bristol, is un 
reasonable in his approach not only to your editorial comment of 
the use of good scientists but also on the whole subject of the propef 
standing of scientists in modern society. The Fifth Annual Report 
of the Advisory Council on Scientific Policy for 1951-2, in discussing 
scientific man-power, says: 

“More men possessing the highest qualities of leadership and 
personality, and at the same time equipped with a scientific trai 
ing, must be encouraged to the front. ... A substantial increas 
in those with such qualities who take up science can only be af 
the expense of education in other disciplines. This kind of tram® 
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ED THE ROYAL CHARTER COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1759 


Would a better fo 
Canteen help production & 
in your works? i 


Better food input unquestionably helps work output and highly 

efficient modern ranges built by Carron Company make better 

cooking easier. Further, by low fuel consumption, they reduce 

running costs and so make good meals a practical proposition. 
Carron Company have built all types of cooking apparatus for 
nearly two hundred years and Carron equipment may be heated by 
solid fuel, steam, gas, oil or electricity. The advice of Carron experts 
is available on the most suitable installation for your works and they 
will be glad to plan the complete layout for you. Regular maintenance 
contracts can be arranged. Write for further details to Department C.A. 


Cc a r r  @ ] n HEAVY DUTY COOKING EQUIPMENT 


COAL* COKE* STEAM: OIL* GAS* ELECTRICITY 2 
By Appointment 


lronfounders to the late King George VI 
CARRON COMPANY « CARRON : FALKIRK * STIRLINGSHIRE & LONDON, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, NEWCASTLE AND GLASGOW. 
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Every now and then some question of business or 


finance arises which, you feel, really isn’t your job. 


cancel distance But it may very well be ours. For the convenience 


of our customers, we keep upon our staff a number of 
people who are very knowledgeable in all kinds of mat- 
ters which are not, strictly speaking, ‘banking’. These 
specialists will obtain currency for foreign travel (and 
passports too, if required). They will act as a custo- 
e e e ’ mer’s Executor, help with his Income Tax problems 
tl Ya J, and so on. Indeed, on all those occasions when the 
Say services of a financial expert would be more than a 
little helpful, it is sound commonsense to step into 

& the nearest branch of the Westminster Bank. 
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fer cannot be brought about by administrative action. It requires 

a change in the climate of opinion affecting the prestige of science 

amongst school children, parents and teachers.” 
To achieve such a result it is necessary that the financial rewards of 
scientific effort must compare reasonably with the rewards for other 
kinds of employment. To suggest that the salaries paid to Civil 
Service scientists are inflated merely because scientists in the teaching 
profession are paid so much worse is to practise the very vice of 
burying heads in sand of which you, Sir, were accused, 

The inescapable fact is that scientists in the Civil Service are less 
well paid than their opposite numbers who have been subject to other 
disciplines, For example, the Scientific Officer class in the Civil Service, 
which is recruited from first- and second-class honours graduates, can 
be compared reasonably with the administrative class, which is also 
recruited from first- and second-class honours graduates. The Adminis- 
trative Officer entering from the university receives a minimum salary 
of £400 for ages twenty-one, twenty-two and twenty-three, and then 
goes up by increments which can take him to £750, but the maximum 
is not of real interest to an Assistant Principal because he will be 
promoted in not more than seven years to Principal, that is to say, 
assuming that he came in at age twenty-three at £400, he would, by 
the time he is thirty, earn about £650, and if he has not already 
been promoted to Principal he will by then be so promoted and on 
a salary scale with a minimim of £1,000 rising to a maximum of 
£1,375. The sciefitific honours graduate, however, cannot hope for 
such progress, and, far from having a virtual guarantee of promotion 
at age thirty, has what is almost a guarantee of not being promoted to 
Principal Scientific Officer (a grade that is precisely the same in salary- 
scale as the administrative Principal) until some time later. 

What is needed, it is suggested, is a more comprehensive consideration 
by the Government of salaries paid to persons in its employ or in 
employment which is very closely affected by Government salary 
decisions, and decisions made about remuneration that would make 
scientific careers in various fields as attractive as they should be if 
this country is to maintain the high position that it has in scientific 
research and development.—Yours faithfully, STANLEY MAYNE. 

General Secretary, 
The Institution of Professional Civil Servants. 

Queen Anne's Chambers, Broadway, S.W.1. 


Patients’ Plight 


Sirn,—Your correspondents have demolished the unsubstantiated com- 
plaint that many doctors resent having patients on their panel who 
could afford to pay. Yet general practitioners may understandably feel 
a little rueful when such patients, if sent to a specialist, elect to go as 
private patients in order to escape the frustration and discomfort of 
hospital queues and the lack of privacy in public hospital wards. I 
have done this myself, and felt distinctly guilty vis-d-vis my panel 
doctor, who—needless to say—has given no slightest sign of resentment. 
I have no remedy to suggest.—Yours faithfully, VILLAGER. 


Legalised Lotteries 


Sir,—I doubt if the average investor in football-pools is as ignorant of 
their true character as Mr Hubert Phillips suggests. Speaking for 
myself, I have invested’ sums averaging 2s. 6d. a week in the pools for 
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the last three years and shall continue to do-so in the future, | 
mever won a penny, and probably never shall. But so long 
pools-promoter continues to fulfil his side of the bargain, i.e fe « 
£75,000 if I get the maximum number of points on the treble’ due 
shall remain a satisfied customer. I do not suppose for a : 
that he is in the business for his health, nor do I doubt that the 
against me are astronomical, But my attitude and, | think that 
the average small investor, is this—someone has got to win, and g 
chance (as Mr. Phillips’ analysis confirms) is as good as the " 
man’s. My prospects of making £75,000 by honest employment 2 
through any other form of gambling are even less than on the 4 
Any sensible man can tell in five minutes that there is no 
involved. I am glad there is not, for it means that the expert's chances 
are no greater than my own. If I follow the tipsters’ forecasts, it j 
only because their guess is probably as good as mine (again confirmed 
by Mr. Phillips), and because it saves me the trouble of arriving at 
my own. Finally, filling in my coupon is “a cheery little gamble,” ang 
if it distorts my social values, I am sure the cinema does so a great 
deal more, I do not believe, therefore, that Mr. Phillips’ arguments 
will influence my fellow small investors in the least.” All we ask isa 
chance, however small,.of £75,000, and we get it—Yours faithfully, 


A. J. F. Simmance, 
Hill House, Wrights Green, Little Hallingbury, Essex. 


Nurses in the Home 


Sir,—It is undoubtedly true that old and ill people do not now Teceivg 
in the Welfare State the care which they had by right in the past, and 
in so many cases now suffer, in their last days, from sheer neglect, 

Apart from other factors, which have been discussed and appear 
more on the surface, the main cause is the abolition of relieyj 
officers, who, armed with statutory powers under the Poor Law 
dating from its inception in the days of “good Queen Elizabeth,” 
were charged with the care of those in need of support. These officers 
called weekly with the cash allowance, could summon the 
the parish-doctor, supply urgent necessities without delay, and ring up 
the District Nursing Association, or the district nurse in a small parish, 
The attention given by the relieving officers and the interest in the 
welfare of these old people were beyond all praise in the larger dig 
trict with which I was intimately ‘connected. . 

Now all is changed. It is the duty of no one to visit the sick poor regue 
larly and without fail; if they are too decrepit or feeble to collect the 
weekly allowance from the Post Office, a kindly neighbour, in the 
absence or lack ofa relative, may join the queue there. As patients need- 
ing medical oversight, they are not now under the care of a special doctor 
but merged in the great number of free patients; confined as they may 
be to bed, they cannot attend the doctor’s surgery and the doctor js 
far too busy to pay regular visits. He may not even have been notified 
that the old person is ill nor the district nurse told that her attention 
is badly needed; so the old and sick living alone in their little rooms 
all too often die of neglect. 

Under the old Poor Acts, with Guardians charged by law with their 
welfare and trained nurses ready to co-operate with the relieving 
officers, so many of the aged were enabled to remain cared for at 
home, which was their dearest wish.—Yours faithfully, 

J.P. (County of Middlesex). 


Motor-Cycle Casualties 


Sir,—One simple measure would appreciably reduce the appalling rate 
of casualties to motor-cyclists, mentioned by Mr. John W. Crawford. 
The wearing of crash-helmets should be made obligatory for all 
motor-cyclists, as it is for Army despatch-riders and G.P.O. telegram 
delivery men. The high accident-rate at the beginning of the late war 
moved the War Office to initiate investigations, and these revealed 
that head injuries were those most commonly sustained by despatch 
riders. At more than one inquest I have heard the doctor express 
the opinion that a crash-helmet would have saved the deceased.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, REGINALD HALL. 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 3. 


Clerical Telephones 


Sir,—I have just received the Postmaster-General’s notice of increased 
telephone rentals. So, I presume, has the Rector of this parish. Is 
it not quite time that parish clergy with their low, fixed stipends 
should receive special treatment when what is virtually increased im 
direct taxation becomes necessary? It would not cost the country 
very much to except the telephones of parish priests: the cost to the 
individual clergyman is likely to be a reduction in his actual food 
—he has little else left to economise over.—Yours, &c., 
Davip SHARP. 
Temple, Cornwall. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


time to time it is rumoured that cock-fighting still takes place 
try districts of the Midlands and North. Like other barbaric 


in coun Se 
i it has been driven underground and almost eliminated by the 
efforts of those who love animals and birds. A friend who possesses 


an original parchment of the rules and order of cocking as drawn by 
John Ardesoif on June 4th, 1754, has sent me details of the twenty 
clauses governing the ancient “ sport.” The first rule stated that all 
cocks should meet in battle with “ faire hacket and noses shorne,” the 
second that they “be thonged and hooded til they be set to in a 
match” and the third that they be matched with “ spurs girte of same 
jength.” It was laid down that the eyes of the birds should not be 
blinded under a penalty of twenty shillings, and twice this sum was 
forfeit if pricks or goads were used. The greatest crime a man could 
commit at a main was in failing to pay his bets, The eleventh rule 
made provision for his punishment: “ Should any man make a wager 
and lose by paying not his dues but make another wager, he shall be 
put in a basket and hung to the eaves of the pit where all men shall see 
him and there he shall remain til the end of the session when he shall 
be surely cut down and banished from the main.” 


Herb Cures 

Herb remedies are endless. Every old country-woman once had her 
own pet cures. Nettle beer was for the blood, hops for the pillow of 
those who could not sleep, elderflowers for rheumatism, ragwort for 
colds and black currant for a sore throat. I found myself thinking of 
these things after my small son had got himself stung by nettles. The anti- 
dote is the leaf of the dock, as everyone knows. The old herbalists had 
remedies for all ills, and gathered them in the fields. The hair could 
be blackened with a brew of blackberry leaves, it was believed, and the 
midwife favoured raspberry-leaf tea for her charges. An old herb-list 
recommends ash-leaves for my govt and broom for my liver, while if 
my family has a fever I must pick yarrow or the leaves of the sorrel- 
plant. Often when I was in the fieids in my childhood, | stayed my 
thirst with sorrel-leaves. We called it sourrock, and sour it is, stimula- 
ting the glands of the moyth and promoting saliva so that the throat 
does not seem quite so parched. 


The Village Shop 

One looks at the things in the window of a village shop not because 
one expects to find bargains but because it is only there that such 
odd articles are offered for sale. The village cannot provide a living 
for an ironmonger, a draper, a grocer, all under separate roofs, but it 
expects the shop to have what it wants, On Saturday the population 
may queue for the bus and takes its custom to the town, but on 
Monday someone breaks a bootlace or loses a collar-stud, or wants a 
moletrap or a ball of twine. In addition to meeting these requirements, 
the village shop handles the mail and sells papers. Here one can 
learn of the good fortune of his neighbour, the downfall of a bad lot 
or the birth of twins at the back of beyond. The whisper that Dick has 
been “took up” for poaching is confirmed, and, here in Wales, the 
power of Sunday’s sermon is considered. Two more buses morning 
and afternoon might reduce the sale of matches and starch, but the 
social atmosphere of the shop would hardly suffer at all, for a keen 
interest in the next man’s affairs is the essence of life in a quiet place. 


May-Blossom 


May is out, and it is safe to remove jackets, shirts and other gar- 
ments. I have never been sure about the old rhyme’s meaning, but the 
month of May has gone and the blossom of the may-tree is abundant. 
It is a blossom that is never picked by country children because it is 
considered to be unlucky to bring it into the house. Travelling by 
bus | was struck by the varying shades on the trees. Some were 
white, while others had a decided pink tinge. When the buds are 
breaking, they often have a rosy tint, but on the trees I passed the 
blossom was so strongly coloured that 1 thought at first they were 
cultivated hawthorns which have red blossom. There was a light 
breeze, and the bus-door was open and the scent of may was wonderful. 
An hour later, with the sun full out and the breeze gone, I found the 
same perfume almost unbearable. 


Weeds and Seeds 


There is nothing that will do for weeds but hard work. So many 
lovely things are coming into flower and ripening that it is easy to 
stand and stare. Meanwhile, the weeds seed as fast as anything in the 
garden. Pulled late, they will leave a crop that remains dormant in 
the soil until the next downpour, and one day put off will mean two 
days’ work in the end, as I know to my cost. IAN NIALL. 
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speep THE SCRAP 


Almost every steel-using firm possesses scrap 
iron and steel in the form of old plant, redundant 
buildings, machinery and spares. Every ton of it is 
wanied back in the steelworks to make the supplies 
of new steel that your own and other factories need 
so urgently. : 

Have a search made on your premises. Make 





prompt decisions to turn 


THE RAILWAYS 
GET A MOVE ON 


The amount of salvage 
by the staff of British 
Railways is enormous 
and the quantity ofiron 
and steel scrap which 
they rounded upin 1951 
was 644,000 tons. 
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in all the old iron and steel 
you can find. Scrap mer- 
chants are glad to help with 


dismantling and collection. 
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BOOKS OF 
Songs of the Manx 


Poems of T. E. Brown. Memoir by Sir A. Quiller-Couch. 2 vols. 
Letters of T. E. Brown. Memoir by Sydney T. Irwin. 1 vol. 
(Liverpool University Press. £1 10s. the set.) 


Arter the restoration of A. H. Clough revivalists of another school 
are working in the cause of T. E. Brown. Some lyrics of his persist 
in the anthologies and always include one by which he seems doomed 
to be best known, that one the least lovesome of all garden poems, 
God wot. The unlucky archaism has become a joke, not only 
among the sons and daughters of the Philistines. We, born in these 
latter times when wit’s so very ripe, accept Clough’s rhymes and his 
reasons, too. Through dévelopments in psychology and changes in 
aesthetics we are ready for him. We move more easily among his 
venturesome subtleties than among the simple conventions of Brown’s 
long-tried technique and familiar romantic sensibility. T.E.B.’s 
work was consonant with an accepted standard, and within its 
narrow range had in its better moments much charm and dexterity. 
That is true of his lyrics, at least, although he had at all times the 
true poetic temper. Perhaps he started practice in verse too late in 
life to master achievement ; and he had not the originality that 
could reach beyond his time. 

In considering Brown we should dam the flood of new doctrine. 
Yet even then ineradicable elements disturb the ear and embarrass 
more often than they quicken the senses. To say he is outside 
poetical experience Would be grossly false. He needs winnowing ; 
that is all. In these volumes we have him complete, and perhaps it 
puts us at fault to complain that we are left the task of thrgwing out 
litter. This edition of the poems,is a reprint of the collection pre- 
pared by H. F. Brown, H. G. Dakyns and W. E. Henley and published 
by Macmillan in 1900. There is one small additional piece. ‘* Q’s *’ 
memoir, which replaces Henley’s introduction to the earlier edition, 
is reprinted from the memorial volume of 1930. The volume of 
letters contains those edited by S. T. Irwin in 1900 and reprints his 
memoir. 

The readers must do their own selecting. Some may be sufficiently 
moved to desire all the poems and all the letters. But most may feel 
that the point of view from which so much of the verse was written is 
lost. Brown was disturbed, as Arnold and Clough were, by the 
challenges and religious questioning of his time, but not moved in 
the same way. He did not possess the probing intellectual vigour 
that formulates a philosophy. He nursed only a few impressions and 
ancient fancies from which he formed images, some of them striking, 
that afford clues to his particular kind of pantheism. In this mood 
the verses can charm by form and melody, as those in which he finds 
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God inhering in all things, in the hills of home, in the Sea, in thy 
fisher-folk and even in the fish they catch. ‘*‘ Q,’’ whoisan : 
like all Brown’s friends, feels that the key to Brown is in this Pantheisn, 
** From Ocean’s gate 
Keen for the foaming spate 
The true God rushes in the salmon.’’ 

At home in Manxland, or anywhere where Nature was UNSpoiled, 
he had the insight of a genuine love. He was exiled to the task of 
teaching for too long. At Clifton he was admired by Masters ang 
pupils, though he thought of teaching as grinding at a mill through 
barren years and in his leisure moments dreamed of the lichen oq 
Bradda and the thunder in her caves. Another dream was of bis 
island-home as a vivid centre of Manx culture, and he had a j 
educational scheme with this aim. Manx must have its own 
He could not give it, but in the future a poet would sing the perfeg 
song, keeping 

** The native accent pure, unchoked 
With Cockney dialect. Old Manx is waning.’’ 

The doubts felt today of Brown’s once favoured tales in verse do not 
arise from his use of dialect, which is more a peculiarity of pronungig. 
tion than of vocabulary, though some valuable rutty words are used, 
The pathos is in excess of the moral in tragedies like Betsy Lee, ang 
the humour thin in the lighter stories, which are too long alway, 
He confesses he was ‘* born a sobber.’’ 

If the expression in verse falls below the high charge of emotion, 
there was something tough as well as quick and fine in this bom 
sobber. You cannot read the memorials of his friends and pupils, 
nor his own consistently animated letters, without respect, even 
affection. His letters are a delight, witty, critical and gay. In th 
art of letter-writing he had a precious and original endowment, 
That part of his work should survive. PHILIP TOMLINSON; 


The British Press 


The March of Journalism. By Harold Herd. (Allen & Unwin. 21s) 


Tue sub-title of this book is ‘‘ The Story of the British Press from 
1622 to the Present Day.’’ The limitation is necessary ; the march 
of journalism generally, or even in Europe alone, is not to be com. 
ressed within the confines of a single volume. Even British 
journalism, if it is to be treated in any detail, calls for something 
more than the 330 pages of which this book consists. It is arguable 
that Mr. Herd would have been wise either to have limited himself 
to the journalism of the last hundred years or to have summarised 
the earlier period drastically. His chapters on newsletters, newsbooks 
and the first of the crude weeklies have their historical value, but all 
those publications were so totally dissimilar from newspapers and 
magazines as we know them today that the average reader can 
work up no great interest in them. There are two decisive periods 
in British newspaper history, the fifties of last century, when the 
numerous taxes on newspapers, the so-called ‘* taxes on knowledge,” 
were repealed, and the production of pénny papers and the attain 
ment of respectable circulations possible ; and the nineties, 
when, with the tempestuous advent of Alfred Harmsworth in Fleet 
Street, a really popular Press came to birth. What happened in 
English journalism before 1850 is of small significance compared 
with what happened after. 
The two outstanding features of the period from 1850 onwards 
are the tremendous mortality among periodicals of all kinds, from 
dailies to quarterlies, and the deplorable precariousness of an 
editor’s tenure. Many rash persons, no doubt, have yielded to the 
temptation to start a periodical without counting the cost, and 
many journals less ephemeral have perished through failure to adapt 
themselves to changing popular taste. It is enough to recall the 
names of the London evening papers at the beginning of the century— 
the Sun, the Echo, the St. James’s Gazette, the Globe, the Pall Mall 
Gazette, the Westminster Gazette, as well as the three which still 
survive, the Evening Standard, Evening News and Star. Whether 
mass-production, still more conspicuously exemplified in the London 
morning Press, is to be identified with survival of the fittest is a 
matter for individual opinion. 
As for editors, the recurrence of the phrase ‘* resigned through 
a disagreement with his proprietors ’’ is depressingly monotonous. 
It was in such circumstances that E. T. Cook left first the Pall Mall 
and then the Daily News, Robert Donald the Daily Chronicle, J. L. 
Garvin the Observer, and (Mr. Herd might have added) A. G. 
Gardiner the Daily News; the considerable mutation of editors 
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f the Daily Mail in recent years may have been due to other 
e Mr. Herd does not discuss the difficult question of an 
editor’s freedom in relation to his proprietors, and indeed there is 
in reality little to discuss. On fundamentals the proprietors, who 
bear all the financial risks of the paper, are entitled in the end to 
make their views prevail. If they have assured themselves, when 
appointing their editor, that on such fundamentals his views and 
theirs are identical, few difficulties should arise—unless the views 
of one side or the other change ; then a final split may be inevitable. 

Mr. Herd does well to demonstrate the enormous influence Lord 
Northcliffe exerted not only over the popular Press, of which he was 
the virtual initiator, but indirectly over the established papers, which 
in face of this new and impetuous competition could no longer 
maintain their intolerable stodginess, and had to give attention for 
the first time to lay-out and make-up, to the very great advantage of 
their readers. The Daily Mail was not the first London half-penny 
paper; the Morning Leader and one other, long forgotten, pre- 
ceded it; but it immediately acquired the dominating position, 

ly through catering definitely for women readers. That, of course, 
meant circulation, but Mr. Herd does not quite bring out the effect 
it had in drawing advertisements, particularly from the West End 
stores. What advertisement revenue may amount to is shown by 
the statement that the Daily Express’s price for a half-page solus 
(ie. the rest of the page being devoted to reading-matter) is, for 
a single insertion, £2,200. That is what enables the Express to spend 
as much as £225,000 a year on its foreign services. 

The March of Journalism had been written before the latest volumes 
of The Times History appeared. Otherwise Mr. Herd might have 
modified one or two assertions, such as that ‘* the widely held belief 
that Lord Northcliffe died mad ’’ had been disposed of ; Northcliffe 
had been pronounced mad at Evian by an eminent nerve-specialist, 
and there was never real recovery. There are a few, a very few, 
slips and omissions. William Archer was never, I think, on the 
Daily News. \t is odd to speak of the British Gazette, produced as 
an official Government organ during the General Strike of 1926, 
without mentioning that its tireless and exhilarated editor was 
Winston Churchill. Sir Henry Wotton really ought not to be 
called John. But these are small points. Mr. Herd has produced 
a scholarly, succinct and always readable review of the British Press 
through three centuries. There was need for such a book, and he 
bas well supplied it. WILSON HArRIs. 


Unorthodox Commander 


My Naval Life, 1906-1929. By Stephen King-Hall. (Faber. 18s.) 


Reapers will ask themselves whether Commander King-Hall was 
right to enter the Navy at all. They will doubt it at first, as they 
read of youthful and usually unorthodox activities hardly in keeping 
with Service requirements, but may well agree before the end that 
both be and the Royal Navy gained much from their association. 
He had a distinguished admiral for a grandfather, and a father and 
uncle rising to the same high rank and holding important commands 
during his boyhood ; and the family tradition was too strong to 
make a naval career anything less than inevitable for him. His 
acute yet affectionate portraits show a father of devout and upright 
simplicity and devotion to duty, who made all problems-a ‘‘ matter 
for prayer ’’ ; a brilliant, witty and more worldly uncle who solved 
his difficulties by taking the right people out to luncheon ; and a 
mother of great charm, taste and intellectual attainment who, by 
sending him to school in Switzerland, saw to it that her son had as 
liberal an education as possible before the Navy forced him into its 
mould—or tried to, 

It is a fallacy, of course, that all naval officers are cast to the same 
pattern. . There is probably as much diversity among them as among 
doctors or farmers, but a superficial sameness of behaviour, outlook 
and conversation sometimes leaves the opposite impression. 
Commander King-Hall never shared this similarity : he was different 
in every way. He was as far below the average height as he was 
above the average intelligence. He the serious purpose of 
his father, the savoir faire and high spirits of his uncle and the 
enquiring mind and intellectual capacity of his mother. His opinions 
were all his own. 

‘My Naval Life is more than just another sailor’s autobiography. 
It has what all dramatic situations need : conflict—caused in this 
case by someone being ill-suited by temperament to ** keep station ’’ 
in the array of established institutions and attitudes of mind which 
surrounded him. A sense of the author being at odds with his 
destiny persists to the final chapter, inwhich he throws up a promising 
career in response to an inner conviction that his purpose in life 
must be sought elsewhere. 
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Although the outline of the story follows the usual pattern of a 
naval officer’s career, Commander King-Hall got away with some 
very unorthodox behaviour. His The Diary of a U-boat Commander, 
an entirely fictional account of German submarine warfare, was 
widely accepted as fact with considerable uences. During a 
commission on the China Station, finding no suitabie publication to 
instruct him on Far Eastern politics, he produced one himself. He 
secretly wrote leaders for the Hong-Kong Daily Press ; and his work 
as Principal Intelligence Officer, Mediterranean Fleet, and his report 
on the reasons (and they proved to be few) that had governed the 
design of warships since 1880 were distinctly original contributions. 
That the navy got something out of the bargain is evident from the 
special tasks it found for him, not least the writing, while still a 
junior lieutenant, of The Cruiser Manual, the first treatise on the 
conduct of naval operations to be produced by the Admiralty for 
the general guidance of officers. 


As a book, My Naval Life has merits of its own ; it is well-written, 
fast-moving and full of fun. The incompatibility of man and sur- 
roundings gives it a theme and an element of suspense. Although 
light in touch and humour, and in spite of a few errors, it is a sincere 
and serious book, which is to be the first in an autobiographical 
trilogy. The author reports that the second volume is already 
completed, but awaits a verdict on the first before being issued. 
There should be little need to wait long, for whatever Commander 
King-Hall has to say is infused with interest, pungency and original 
thought. G. P. GricGs. 


History in Pictures 


Those Impossible English. By Quintin Bell and Helmut and Alison 
Gernsheim. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 25s.) 

To the impossible all things are possible. This book presents an 
amazing exhibition of English photographs, an unflinching record 
of the great strangeness and the strange greatness of our island people. 
At last the value of the photograph has been recognised ; not as an 
appended illustration, but as a major source of knowledge—the 
substitution of authentic images, in the place of imprecise and 
ambiguous words, the necessary descriptions being little more than 
museum labels. This fascinating book is thus a great deal more 
than a piece of successful entertainment (which it certainly is) ; it 
helps us to establish the importance of an entirely new technique in 
the recording and exposition of social history. Incidentally, it 
provides one of the strongest arguments in favour of a national 
collection of photographs, and also, I venture to suggest, public 
libraries of catalogued photographic records. 

= It is perhaps unfortunate that Mr. Quintin Bell’s wholly admirable 
essay on the social patterns of the past century should have been 
called an ‘* introduction ”’ ; it can well stand on its own as a witty, 
well-arranged and accurate survey of English vicissitudes and 
adventures, lapses and recoveries, gains and losses from 1852 on- 
wards, until the final emergence of the shapeless and evanescent 
illusion that is known as democracy. His observation that the Navy 
has never been ‘* quite as useless ’’ as the Army, his comments upon 
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Victorian prudery, and his definition of the Edwardian age as a 
period of ‘*‘ social disintegration,’’ are splendidly provocative. 

Of the 201 photographs which form this magnificent collection, 
none is uninteresting, many are brilliant and some are fantastically 
beautiful. The earliest examples are three pdortrait-groups by 
Octavius Hill dated 1845, and the last is a charming aerial view of 
the new town of Stevenage in a morning mist (1951) ; it reminds one 
of a delicate water-colour by Chiang Yee. One of the most delightful 
of the purely social studies is Roger Fenton’s view of Harewood 
House (1860), where the figures in the formal terraced garden 
harmonise graciously with a wide and lovely prospect of water, hills 
and woods. The vagaries in fashion very naturally provide some of 
the most astonishing illustrations of the social complex, from the 
noble sweep of the crinoline to the fore-and-aft rotundities of Miss 
Camille Clifford and the cylindrical elegance of 1928. What is 
observable, too, is the fashion in faces, both male and female and in 
all classes alike : a strange phenomenon which everyone must have 
noticed but which nobody has endeavoured to explain. As a high- 
society example of this phenomenon one may profitably study the 
dreadful tableau vivant by Mrs. Cameron of ** The Passing of Arthur,” 
and another tableau at Osborne by Hughes and Mullins. 

Then we have some historical photographs : two of Fenton’s 
Crimean pictures (by no means the best of them), Gladstone election- 
eering in 1885, Mr. Churchill watching the lamentable affair in 
Sydney Street in 1911, Mosley and his blackshirts in 1936, tanks for 
Russia in 1941 (when our enthusiasm for Stalin was unbounded), and 
a few somewhat reticent pictures of the two World Wars. Perhaps 
one may regret the absence of any examples of the fine cartes-de- 
visite of Silvy and Sarony ; indeed, the carte does not seem to be 
represented at all, unless in a greatly enlarged form. And although 
the short comments which accompany the pictures are very much 
to the point, some additional information might have been welcome 
to the young folk of today. However, the book is entirely delightful, 
and I cannot imagine a more gratifying present for anyone. We are 
all of us fascinated by pictures, and this is one of the most enthralling 
of all the picture-books which have ever been published. 

C. E. VULLIAMY. 


The Place of the Scots 


Summer in Scotland. By Ivor Brown. (Collins. 16s.) 


** Tue Scotland of this book is not simply a piece of scenery, a ribbon 
of grandeur unwound for the tourist's gaze ; it is the place of the 
Scots."” Thus, in a rather unnecessarily extended foreword, Mr. 
Ivor Brown defines his present purpose. Few writers on Scotland 
have managed to ignore the Scots, so there is nothing startlingly 
novel in design ; but Mr. Brown’s method—a theme or essay tacked 
on to a locality—serves him to perfection. Thus the Clearances 
arise Out of Badcall in Sutherland, Prince Charlie out of Inverness, 
Burns out of Ayr, Barrie and the Kailyard out of Angus, hotels and 
transport out of Pitlochry. Scotland’s inexhaustible richesse 
abounds in matters of alluring controversy on which it is impossible 
not to be interesting—Mary, Queen of Scots, the ‘* Forty-Five,’’ 
Burns, Balmoral, Glencoe, the Appin Murder. Mr. Brown sums 
up on several of these ; and with, it seems to me, the greatest good 


Escape to Captivity 


The true story of the P.O.W.s in 
Japanese hands, through escape to re- 
capture, the nightmare of jungle camps, 
‘hell’ ships, and slave-labour, to final 
release with the camp band grotesquely 
playing God Save the King. 12s. 6d. net 
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sense. This I say despite the fact that he awards a whole chapter 
(thoroughly deserved and justified) to Banffshire, but fobs of 
own adjoining Moray with nothing but a quotation from Mar 
Lloyd which I strongly suspect of being inaccurate. 

Mr. Brown describes himself as ** an Aberdonian born in M 
and educated and mostly employed in England.’’ This is disariuing 
but disingenuous too ; he admits to more than one boyhood holj 
in the north-east counties and he has summered in Scotland repeg 
Now and again Scotland has changed too quickly for him: his 
** rough, narrow and alarming *’ road from Tongue to Bettyhill i 
now an Autobahn, and» Baedeker would not today award ** two 
Stars ’’ to the depleted Falls of Foyers. But these are minutiag: 
on essentials Mr. Brown is judicious and sound. The Highlander for 
example, he sees as he is—or was while he existed—a creature of 
panache, superb in the victorious charge, hopelessly deflated in 
defeat, drudgery or the rearguard action. Without in any 
belittling the classic fidelity of these same Highlanders to the fugitive 
Prince Charlie, he suggests what I too have often thought possible 
that English officialdom was in no hurry to eatch its Prince ; it 
seemed in no greater haste, more recently, to find the Coronation 
Stone—and for similar reasons. 

Under other heads Mr. Brown is much too complaisant to the 
ravages of hydro-electricity for my personal taste. But I agree with 
almost every word he says about Burns, and again with his reasoned 
defence of the Kailyarders. Inevitably, he has to skimp Edinburgh ; 
of Glasgow he says what everyone wishing to be kind to the lag 
does say—that it has splendid country just outside it. He suspects 
but does not, I think, fully realise what a menace all-absorbing 
Glasgow would be in a nationalised Scotland. 

The traveller, taking his own advice, has read up his predecessor 
such as Boswell (of course), Burt and Taylor (though I do not find 
Pennant or Mrs. Murray of Kensington). From these and other 
accumulated lore he is able to inform or remind us of such oddities 
as the fact that Harriet Beecher Stowe (of all people) defended the 
Clearances ; that ‘‘ Bonnie ’’ Prince Charlie (teste Andrew Hender- 
son in 1749) slavered unpleasingly ; that a Shakespearean company, 
perhaps including Shakespeare himself, played at Aberdeen in 160] 
—and much else that is curious and diverting. 

Mr. Brown has written straightforwardly, eschewing the illumin- 
ative (and imaginary) conversation along with the Tyrian purple, 
but allowing himself, a little self-consciously, the occasional odd 
word—‘* nesh,’’ ‘* jizzen,’’ ‘* stramash.’’ On verbal quirks such 
as Caledonia ‘*‘ stern and mild’’ he has rationed himself strictly, 
He does not say, ‘* Tell me where is fancy bread,’’ though no doubt, 
in view of his expressed delight in the commodity, he has thought it, 
That may keep for his next book on Scotland. May it be soon— 
and as good as this one. HILTON Brown, 


The Strong Boy 


John L. Sullivan: Champion of Champions. By Nat Fleischer, 
(Robert Hale. 18s.) 


** WHEN once that I was and a little tiny boy,’’ I was taken toa 
Glasgow music-hall. On the stage was a vast man ; beside hima 
tall but leaner type. The vast man rambled on ; then put on vast 
pudding gloves, the ‘‘ mawleys’’ of Corinthian days, sparred 
lackadaisically with his partner, and that was that. But that was 
something, for the fat man was John L. Sullivan, his partner Jake 
Kilrain, Hector to his Achilles. Vachel Lindsay’s poem was not yet 
written, but there was the authentic ‘* strong boy of Boston.’’ 

This is the third life of John L. known to me, apart from his 
autobiography. It might be thought by the over-serious that there 
is, or should be, no room for a new life of a pugilist dead since 
1918. (He was born in the same year as Theodore Rogsevelt and 
died six weeks before another Boston man, Henry Adams.) {But 
Sullivan was more than a heavy-weight champion of the world. As 
the author of the new life points out, he, strictly speaking, never was 
that. He was something more and better, ‘‘ the Champion of Cham- 
pions.’’ He was a link between the great days of the ‘* bruisers of 
England ’’ of the old prize-riag and the new school bred under the 
Queensberry rules. He was one of the most famous Americans of 
his time. He was a great international figure, too. Whether he 
could have met, on even terms, the successors whom connoisseurs 
most admire, Jack Johnson, Jack Dempsey and Joe Louis, is more 
a matter of speculation than what songs the sirens sang. But of his 
greatness as a fighter and as the maker of the modern boxing industry 
there can be no question. 

His most recent biographer, Mr. Nat Fleischer, is editor and 
founder of The Ring, a journal that has more or less taken the place 
of that lamented periodical, Boxing. Boxing was a London publi- 
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Decorations by 
E. H. SHEPARD 


‘Written in immaculate style, 
amusing and as fragrant as an 
old-fashioned pot-pourri warming 
in the sun . . . a pleasant, soothing 


book.’ 





S. E. FINER 


The life-story of one of the great social reformers of 
the 19th century, of interest to social and economic 
historians, and to all students of the Victorian age. 


With 3 illustrations. 


First appearance in English 


CIANO’S DIARY 


1937—1938 
Translated by 
ANDREAS MAYOR 
Introduction by 


MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE 


‘Even more entertaining and revealing than the later 
diary. Of notable importance as a source for modern 
diplomatic history. It is seldom, though, that such 
sources make such racy reading.’—Listener. 


THE LAST CREVASSE 


R. FRISON ROCHE 


Author of ‘First on the Rope’ 


Another thrilling and authentic mountaineering 
novel. ‘Beautifully and sympathetically done... 
Don’t on any account miss it; it is worth a couple 


of hundred run-of-the-mill novels.’ 
John o’ London's Weekly. 
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My Naval Life STEPHEN KING-HALL 


‘Good fun in almost every page.’"—The Times Lit. Supp. 

* Gay and frank and free from humbug.’—Yorkshire Post. ‘ Excel- 
lent and lively reading.’—Sphere. The early life-story of the editor- 
founder of National News-Letter. With photographs. 2\s. 





The Sudan Question MEKKI ABBAS 


* Indispensable reading in London as well as in Cairo and Khartoum 
... Outstanding.’—The Times. * A timely, scholarly, scrupulously 
objective study of a contemporary issue of the highest importance 
by a distinguished Sudanese. Obligatory reading for all M.P.s and 
in the Foreign Office.’—Evening News. 21s. 


A History of the Old English Letter Foundries 


TALBOT RAINES REED 
This classic work, published in its only edition in 1887 has long been 
practically unobtainable. Book-lovers throughout the world will 
welcome the new and enlarged edition, on which Mr. A. F. Johnson 
of the British Museum has been working for 20 years. 

Very fully illustrated. 4 gn. 


Collected Poems of Edwin Muir 


The first collected edition, edited by J. C. Hall. 15s. 
Sure Tricks GEORGE S. COFFIN 
* A test of a bridge player’s real ability. . . . Each of the 157 illus- 


trative deals constitutes an engrossing problem, and allows the 
reader to play hands not against fallible opponents but against 
bogey.’—Evening Citizen. With-card-hands. 12s. 


Healthy Babies J, H. KENYON & R. K. RUSSELL 


Doctors and mothers throughout the U.S.A. récommend this 
practical, up-to-date and readable handbook on the care, feeding 
and training of young children. It has been thoroughly adapted 
to English conditions. 15s. 


new novels 


Call Back Yesterday ANNE MEREDITH 


This highly entertaining and readable new novel tells of romance 
and drama in the early part of this century, when ‘‘ a good match °’ 
still held great social significance. 12s. 6d. 


A Play Toward ELIZABETH COXHEAD 


‘ A delightful novel, amusing, penetrating, sensible and very moving 
—ought to reach a wide public.’—-C. P. Snow, Sunday Times. ‘A 
perceptive and sensitive novel hinging around the presentation of 
one of Shakespeare’s plays by the pupils of a grammar school.’— 
Yorkshire Eve. Press. 12s. 6d. 


The Lonely Aren’t Alone J. B. PICK 


* Mr. Pick’s first novel, Out of the Pit, showed him to be an observant 
portrayer of the human scene, and his new book has the same 
qualities of sympathy and understanding. The story is largely 
concerned with a young hospital orderly employed in the tuberculosis 
ward of a large institution. ... This is a tale of real people.’— 
Belfast News-Letter. 12s. 6d. 


£1,000 reward 


The Institute of Contemporary Arts has announced a £1,000 com- 
petition for an essay on the film of T. S. Eliot's Murder in the 
Cathedral. Essayists will find invaluable material in the book THE 
FILM OF MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL, which alone con- 
tains the complete scenario, together with ‘stills’ and costume 
details, and the ideas of both the author and the producer. Copies 
of the book are still available at 25s. 
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cation, edited by a Cambridge graduate who paid his readers the 
compliment of occasional'classical quotations (including an excellent 
Latin puri). Mr. Fleischer is also a college man, City College, 
New York, but his style is normally more reminiscent of Broadway 
and Madison Square Garden than of the groves of academe. How- 
ever, in this book he has taken special pains, and, although there are 
some autobiographical paragraphs enclosed in square brackets and 
signed N.F. that recall the staccato style of The Ring, in general 
this new life is smoothly and blandly written. 

But it is the subject, not the treatment, that calls for discussion. 
The accounts of the great fights, the fiasco of the Chantilly encounter 
with Charley Mitchell, the ‘* seventy-five red rounds with Jake 
Kilrain,’’ the downfall at the hands of elegant young Mr. Corbett are 
admirably narrated. Even the accounts of the scores of aspiring pugs 
who went down in anything from twenty seconds to three or four 
rounds before Sullivan’s red right hand are ingeniously discriminated. 
I liked, especially, the story of the too ambitious novice who was 
knocked out as soon as he entered the ring, woke up some time 
later, enquired when he was to meet the champ, was told that he had 
met him, and asked, ** Did I win ?”’ 

But Sullivan was more than a fighter ; he was an orator, addressing 
enthusiastic crowds with his signature tune, ‘* Your warm and per- 
sonal friend, John L. Sullivan.’’ He was a prodigious eater and 
drinker. Of Americans of that age, perhaps only Senator Boies 
Penrose could have competed. He drank away hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, aided by thirsty and loyal friends. When 
eating, he recalled the John Reilly of the song ; it was ** Bass’s ale 
by the pail.’’ But for refreshment after a fight or just before it 
his favourite tipple was champagne, although he by no means 
despised whisky. He seldom arrived in a state of complete incapa- 
city, for, once in the ring, he sobered up miraculously, knocked out 
his opponent, and, retiring to the nearest bar, ordered ** wine for 
the boys.”’ 

As a hero of American youth he left a great deal to be desired. 
But all was forgiven him, even that astonishing volte face when he 
became and remained a teetotaller and, what was worse, a temperance 
lecturer, eschewing even his beloved Bass. Before he defeated John 
Barleycorn, Sullivan knew great success on the boards, and, indeed, 
thought himself as much an actor as a pugilist. He accepted the 
praise of Modjeska with the same aplomb as the homage of the 
fancy. Honest Hearts and Willing Hands made him more money 
than his fights, but it is to be feared that it was to see the fighter that 
tens of thousands, year after year, paid to see Honest Hearts. He was 
a phenomenon like Theodore Roosevelt or Moby Dick. And it is a 
solemn thought that most of his fighting life was lived when boxing 
was illegal. He cleaned up the ring, he used to boast, but the present 
New York Boxing Commissioner is threatening to close it down 
unless it is cleaned up again. Had American boxing another John L., 
Mr. Christenberry could go back to the Hote! Astor or, at any 
rate, public confidence would be restored. Alas, it is probable that 
we shall never look upon his like again. D. W. BROGAN. 


Exiled Virtuoso 


Rachmaninoff. By Victor I. Seroff. (Cassell. 2Is.) 

Tuis is an easily-written, readable biography, which gives in con- 
siderable detail the background of Rachmaninoff’s early years, 
until his final departure from Russia in 1918. It is a less journalistic 
book than some of its chapter-headings (‘* Prelude in C-sharp 
minor *”) would suggest, and in one case makes use of material not 
hitherto generally known. This is the composer’s correspondence 
with the young Marietta Shaginian during the years 1912-13, 
Mme Shaginian is now ** a Soviet authoress of note, who has been 
decorated with the Order of the Red Banner ’’ ; but forty years ago 
she was an earnest, rather priggish girl, who wrote to the idolised 
pianist-composer much as her modern counterpart might write to 
her favourite film-star. It is an index of her forceful character and 
of Rachmaninoff’s passivity that he took her advice on the choice 
of texts for his songs, though she could not inveigle him into the 
very kulturny circle of the Medtner brothers. He wrote her charm- 
ing letters, but there seems to have been no closer link between them, 
and it is the novelty rather than the intrinsic importance of their 
correspondence that earns it a chapter in this book. 

Few artists since Byron can have so successfully capitalised their 
** spleen ’*’ and ennui as Rachmaninoff. In an admirable foreword 
Virgil Thomson suggests that the ‘‘ opulence of discontent ’’ 
expressed in Rachmaninoff’s music is popular both in Russia and the 
U.S.A. largely because it provides an antidote to ‘* the official mood 
of cheerfulness. . . a thin topsoil through which rich wells of black- 
ness gush forth constantly, relieving the emotional poverty of sus- 
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tained optimism.’’ This music is, as he says, *‘ a pi 
sword ’’; and, whether people have made their beds a, fn . 
find them hard, they naturally like a soft pillow—and the more 
like Rachmaninoff’s, it has the most- luxurious stuffing a 
glamorous pillow-case embroidered with the Russian Imperial ‘ 
But Mr, Seroff’s book thakes it plain how very little the 
enjoyed his success. He made enough money to have 
beautiful homes in beautiful places, but neither his heart nor 
creative gift ever recovered from the wound of exile. It is hard 
believe Mr. Seroff when he writes that Rachmaninoff’s fears for hig 
own and his family’s welfare, had he stayed in Russia, were “* 
nitely unfound:d.’’ Could such a thing be confidently said of 
member of the land-owning class, to which both Rachmaninoff ang 
his wife belonged? In any case, even before he left Russia, hig 
inability to decide whether he was primarily a composer, a Pianigt 
or a conductor did not augur well for his future ; and when circum. 
stances decided for him, and he became a travelling virtuoso in Order 
to earn his living, it is doubtful whether the world or Rachmaninoff 
himself lost very much. Returning to composition sixteen yeay 
later, he merely returned to repeat the expression of a remarka 
narrow range of emotions, as though he were profoundly indifferent 
to what had happened to himself or to his art in the intervening 
period. As a pianist he achieved an almost fabulous reputation eveg 
before he died, but no musicians looked with interest to his 
next composition. They knew too well what to expect. ' 
_ As in most books dealing with Russia, the transliteration of name 
is often fantastically illogical. A reason for this is given in the 
bibliography, but nothing excuses ‘* Zverev *’ and ** Sverev ”’ for 
the same man or such misleading transliterations as ‘* Vsevologsky,” 
** Golizin ’’ and the ** Ekaterin ’’ Institute. MARTIN Cooper. 


The Parasites of Birds 


Fleas, Flukes and Cuckoos. By Miriam Rothschild and Theresa 
Clay. (Collins. 21s.) 


Parasites have often been labelled degenerates. Not only is their 
way of life naturally unattractive, but many of them have lost some 
of the organs of sense and locomotion possessed by their more 
active ancestors. But any such value judgement involves the use of 
false criteria. As the authors of Fleas, Flukes and Cuckoos show, 
each parasite must be considered against a background of the special 
conditions in which it lives. Although success as a parasite does 
indeed require characters very different from success as a free-living 
animal, the adaptations shown by parasites to their peculiar habitats 
are as complex and elegant as those of their hosts. 

This is the first book to be written about the parasites of birds, 
Like the best of its predecessors in the New Naturalist Series, it will 
appeal both to the general reader and to the trained biologist. By 
discussing their subject against a background of general theory, the 
authors offer much that will be of value to the ecologist, systematist 
and physiologist. Its chief merit, however, lies in the new and 
apparently grotesque world which it reveals to the general reader, 
The organisms dependent on an avian host are extremely diverse, 
ranging from viruses to vertebrates : their close adaptation to their 
strange environments, and especially the many and various means 
by which they achieve reproduction, must surely cause those accus- 
tomed to considering life solely against a human norm at least to 
pause and think. 

The opening chapters of the book, which is divided into three parts, 
are devoted to a general discussion of parasitism—its causes, origins 
and results. Here the authors make explicit their fundamentally 
ecological outlook, which paves the way for a more detailed discus 
sion of particular types. In two of these early chapters, those on 
commensalism and symbiosis, there are a few lapses from the critical 
approach found elsewhere. The detailed treatment given to two 
groups of ectoparasites, fleas and feather lice, is the most interesting 
part of the book. Whereas feather lice have parasited birds almost 
since birds first appeared, and live exclusively on their hosts, bird 
fleas have only recently transferred from mammals and spend much 
of their life-cycle amongst debris in the nest or elsewhere. The dis 
cussion of the contrasts between these two groups will serve to 
introduce the layman to many fundamental evolutionary problems, 


as well as to provide the general biologist with a summary of the 


evidence from this highly specialised field. 

The remainder of the book deals with various other groups of 
parasites. The field is so vast that the treatment is necessarily sum- 
mary ; and in some cases, as the authors themselves acknowledge, 
this makes less exciting reading for the non-specialist. This, however, 
is by no means always the case. The account of the Trematode 
worms, for instance, which may inhabit successively a snail, a fish 
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and a bird, and have seven different stages in their life-cycle, cannot 
fail to evoke wonder. The general picture of this community of 
weird and often macabre creatures both entertains and educates. — 
The book is well illustrated, so that the reader can always visualise 
the animals under disctission. In fact it is in some cases over- 
illustrated ; and the specialist may wish that an even more detailed 
bibliography had been substituted for some of the pictures of bird 
hosts, which have only a vague relevance to the text. The authors 
have not omitted to make use of the opportunities for the pleasantly 
unsophisticated strain of humour to which the subject-matter lends 
itself. They will certainly convert many to take a greater, and pos- 
sibly more kindly, interest in their subject—even though, as they say, 
there were no lice in the Garden of Eden. R. A. HINnpeE. 


Fiction 
Chosen Country. By John Dos Passos. (Lehmann. 15s.) 


The Way to Glory. By J.D. Scott. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d.) 


The Inspector of Ruins. By Elsa Triolet. Translated by Norman 
Cameron. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 11s. 6d.) 


The Witch’s Thorn. By Ruth Park., (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 


I AM subject to neural twinges of rather solemn speculation in reading 
a book like Chosen Country or any other of its profuse and confident 
American kind. The world’s tide of nationalism constantly recedes 
and as constantly rolls forward again, and large nations and small, 
simultaneously or in turn, are invaded by a sense of destiny. The 
affliction possesses the United States today in the liberal and ration- 
alist optimism of the American way of life. In literature this pro- 
duces work of abounding energy and purpose, veracious, idealistic 
and experimental. There are still cross-currents from Europe, of 
course, and there are dark American backwaters, but the broad 
stream of the literature of the American Century, of which Mr. 
Dos Passos is so admirably representative, bears along with it all 
the faith, the self-assertion, the eighteenth-century political cosmo- 
graphy of the ordinary citizen of the United States today. What, 
precisely, one asks, speaking not out of a sense of destiny but a sense 
of the length and breadth of Europe’s artistic tradition, are the 
values of art in this contemporary American literature? Is there, 
after all, anything more than a grain of metaphorical truth in the 
assertion that art knows no frontiers ? 

The point at issue may be briefly illustrated by reference to 
Dreiser. (Thomas Wolfe is another interesting case for comparison.) 
For the serious American reader Dreiser is a genius—an American 
genius—that only just stops short of being Homeric ; the cool, dry 
protest against this verdict made by Mr. Trilling, for instance, has 
won little support. For the reader here, however, nothing will make 
Dreiser seem other than ponderously flat-footed and philistine. 
And, as between American and English critical opinions, Mr. Dos 
Passos—a novelist of commanding strength and sincerity—may be 
in somewhat similar case. His style, though it lacks distinction, has 
clarity and flexibility where Dreiser had only an uncouth and madden- 
ing wordiness ; his invention is brisk and vigorous; he has as 
genuine a feeling for the originating culture of Europe as for the 
American problems of his day. And yet he gives an English reader, 
in this long, carefully composed and intelligent new novel, Chosen 
Country, so much less than he seems to promise and so very much 
less than American readers have apparently discovered in it. I 
hesitate to invoke the catchwords of European aestheticism, but 
literary Americanism of this kind and degree surely excludes whole- 
ness of vision and leaves little trace of the formal property of beauty 
in art. 

The trouble is partly that Mr. Dos Passos is here repeating himself, 
and repeating himself to rather more facile purpose than before. 
The wide expanse of American social history which he surveys in the 
margin of the idyll of Jay Pignatelli and Lulie Harrington is more 
sharply, more vividly focused in his trilogy, U.S.A. What he has 
gained in sheer professional competence—there is scarcely a page in 
the book from which one could not quote in evidence of his astonish- 
ing ease and dexterity—has been at the cost of imaginative depth 
and illumination. It is all just a little too bright and mechanical, 
this floodlit review of the different racial and intellectual strains in 
American society, this intimate statement of the verities of pro- 
gressive doctrine, this ringing declaration of faith that ** we’ve just 
scratched the surface of our country.’* Added to which are a curious 
and possibly new taste in Mr. Dos Passos for the slightly scabrous 
and a vein of gay, whimsical tenderness that is, embarrassingly, 
almost Barrie-ish. Mr. Dos Passos’s energy and confidence are 
qualities to admire and even to envy, but, like the corresponding 
energy and confidence that are obligatory for the Soviet writer today, 
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they appear to go with a view of life and literature which 
debilitated European seems blinkered. 10 te 

Vigour or passion or vitality is what is lacking in The y, 
Glory, and yet this is essentially what is called a civilised hed 
a civilised pleasure to read. It is the first of Mr. Scott’s booket 
have come across, and seems to me a remarkably good piece of work 
in its cultivated middle-class kind. The story it tells is of a man With 
a childless wife, uneasily aware of a growing tension in their marr 
or in their feeling for one another, who goes off to Paris for a 
to demonstrate an excavator of sorts, only half-accidentally : 
up a mistress, discovers that she is coloured and her brother g 
deserter from the R.A.F., is visited during a week-end by his yj 
and in the end returns to London with his personal problems solved 
or at any rate on the way to being solved. Not a very fair s 
of course ; it is the re-discovery of Paris, ‘* the charm, the guik 
and the sadness of sex,’’ and the general predicament of the intel, 
lectual today that make up Mr. Scott’s theme. Is it the choice foy 
his hero of the name Ansell, also the name of the rude phil 
of The Longest Journey, that suggests he has aimed a little deliber. 
ately in Mr. Forster’s direction? He is, at all events, engagi 
informal, his dialogue is apt, economical and amusing, and he ha 
a pleasant trick of surprise. At what depth, so to speak, the 
in the story are alive is another matter; Mr. Scott is too much 
inclined to account for what they do. And his all too honest parting 
gesture of belief in ** political action ’’ is, 1 am sure, a mistake, 
But this is a good novel. 

There is little space for the other two books in this list. Ruin 
are an interesting subject, but Mme Triolet’s fantastical confection 
about the adventures of a human ruin, an ex-prisoner of war whois 
preternaturally encafardé, has too little coherence. Some of th 
preposterous bits and pieces are funny in their way, though the total 
effect bears some resemblance to automatic writing. Miss Ruth 
Park’s novel I found a disappointment. She is clearly a writer of 
talent, but the comedy, the brutality, the pathos and piety of her 
sketches of life and character in a New Zealand rural community 
seemed to me flagrantly overdone. R. D. CHARQUES. 


Soviet Foreign Policy 


Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy. Vol. Il. 1925-1932. Edited 
by J. Degras. (Oxford University Press for Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 45s.) 


Tue second volume of Mrs. Degras’ invaluable compilation should 
earn the same golden opinions as the first. The student of Soviet 
policy has never before had so useful an aid to his work. The 
translating and editing have been done with the same meticulous care 
as before ; and, in dealing with a totalitarian country where docu. 
ments are not sacrosanct, meticulousness has an advantage, because 
the most recent Russian edition of a text is not necessarily the most 
accurate one. The current edition of Stalin’s writings omits his 
unfortunate reference in May, 1925, to the Kuomintang as a “** party 
of workers and peasants.’’ And the name of Rykov can be rein 
stated in its proper place in a document of July, 1927. It is possible 
to argue that so admirable an editor could have been a little more 
ambitious, and provided an occasional note where circumstances 
referred to in a document are not explained in any other one. 

The documents cover a wide variety of subjects, but the two out 
standing themes are the Anglo-Russian tension reaching its climax 
in the ** Arcos raid ’’ and the breach of diplomatic relations, and 
events in the Far East. But more interesting than any single episode 
is the evidence that these documents provide for the continuity of 
Soviet foreign policy both in its ideas and its methods. Theres 
evidence of the fact that the necessity for tactical changes was not 
always foreseen ; some of the remarks about the League of Nations 
and the impossibility of Soviet membership of it fall into this category, 
as do those about Bessarabia being the only outstanding territorial 
claim. But the basic division of the world into two hostile camps, 
the reliance upon divisions in the capitalist world, the offers of 
economic collaboration—all these appear and reappear. 

The years covered are those from the establishment of Stalin's 
personal ascendancy in Russia to Hitler’s conquest of power ia 
Germany. Whether the voice is Stalin’s, Chicherin’s, Rykov’s of 
Litvinov’s, the emphasis does not differ. The Soviet Union is still 
depicted, and rightly, as the centre of a world movement from which 
its basic policies cannot be divided. To the old and oft-repeated 
legend that has made such nonsense of most writing on the history 
of the inter-war years—the legend that the advent of Stalin switched 
the path of the Russian revolution away from internationalism 4 
towards some kind of revived Russian nationalism or imperialism 
—this volume gives no countenance whatever. MAX BELOFF. 
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Which year's model? 


EVER SINCE 1769 (when a certain French artilleryman fell out of a self-propelled three 














wheeler) the automobile industry has been planning ahead. What will it offer us in 1962 ? 
Gas-turbines seem a probable. Gas-discharge lighting ? . . . regenerative braking? . . . 
stepless transmission ? . .. When the next decade’s new model rolls off the assembly line, 

TI technicians will share in the achievement. For then, as now, TI will be ready with many 
of the parts to make the whole, from the components of the axles and steering columns to the 
seats of today — or their unheard-of equivalents to come. Ready with the bicycle of 1962, which 


you might not recognise. Ready with the road signs, which you certainly will. 


© Tl’s FIFTY-ONE FACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD 


# Precision tubes — tubular components — wrought aluminium — bicycles — electrical equipment and appliances — high pressure 
cylinders — mechanieal handling — metal sections — bus body skeletons — gland packings — tubular furniture — paints — road signs. 
TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 - TELEPHONE: TRAFALGAR 5633 






















































Obtainable only 
rom the best 
Bespoke Tailors 








A Happy Home 
for Incurables 





ee oe i on SPs OMY TOTP saat the une Selventy 
oo WG ers to warn YOU Straight Cut Virginia 
Invalids. All are largely depen- & & 
dent on us for help and the will make you a confirmed smoker for life. 
- necessities of life and we appeal for There'll be no turning back — its smooth smoking, 
HELP URGENTLY NEEDED funds. its inimitable flavour will captivate you. Here 


THE BRITISH HOME for INCURABLES és Sobranie’s age-old tradition happily wedded 


(Of the Middle Class) oa SOBRANIE 


mans wane of 00) straight cut 
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Shorter Notices 


Ezra Pound and the Cantos. By Harold H. 
Watts. (Routledge & Kegan Paul. 
12s, 6d.) 

Tuis critical study of Ezra Pound from an 

American is a useful introduction to the 

strongest and most sustained poem of the 

modern period. Instead of diverting to the 
usual surface examination of technique, 

Mr. Watts tries to expose the artistic inten- 

tions, the political purpose and original 

poetic emotion, on which this tremendous, 
tedious, repellent and haunting structure 
has been assembled. In this he succeeds. 

But he does not go beyond a statement of 

Pound’s vision to the discovery of his 

motives. The personality of Pound is more 

approachable through the Letters, but even 
in these we meet the poet in the mask of 
literature. Why, for instance, should the 
usury of capitalist democracy have become 
the obsession that exposed the pit? One 
feels that the emotions attached to banking 
systems are misdirected, that the division 
of the world into black and white is less 
acceptable than Dante’s divisions. Pound 
has a highly artificialising sensibility. 
He-was a great innovator in poetic 
language, ranging from the obscene to the 
impeccable. In tracing the precise degree to 
which system is absent from the unsche- 
matic conception of the Cantos, Mr. Watts 
increases appreciation of the poem by 
eliminating a common obstruction to its 
enjoyment. He does show us how to read 
this work. He does not hedge or apologise 
for Pound’s Fascism, but tries to explain it 
(doubtfully) as an extension of an other- 


wise intelligent malaise of American culture. 
The book could have been less concerned 
with abstract discussion of anti-abstract 
thinking—Pound’s hatred of the_generalis- 
ing powers of poets like Milton and the 
Romantics was an emotion shared by his 
contemporaries, and is not particularly 
new. The value of Mr. Watts’s study lies in 
having shown quite clearly, and without 
anger or grudge, what the principles of 
Pound’s poetry and ideas are. R. M. 


A Psychologist at Work. By E. Graham 
Howe. (Faber. 8s. 6d.) 


As Mr. Tom Hopkinson claims in his fore- 
word, Dr. Howe’s book has the merit of 
clarity, and the further merit that it tries to 
disabuse its readers of the too prevalent 
view that psychology and psychiatry possess 
** the answer ’’ to all the ills and short- 
comings of man. Yet it is in some ways a 
disappointing little work, too dogmatic, too 
sure that we ‘*‘ common readers ”’ are indeed 
common. The men and women of today 
seem to the present reviewer to be much 
more interesting and subtle creatures, and 
to have many more strange and unaccount- 
able feelings than Dr. Howe here gives them 
credit for. Perhaps in our society he can be 
excused for giying so little attention to the 
evidences of this more interesting com- 
plexity—as it is expressed in the formal 
guise of the arts. Yet surely we have only 
to observe the play of children or to follow 
the feelings of a fellow human in the throes 
of some great experience—of battle, of 
desperate sickness, of childbirth—to find, 
in our common humanity, something more, 
and more strange, than the things for which 


Dr. Howe gives us pluses or minuses, 

general guiding principles are religioys - 

even here the tone seems a little lifeless. 
A. W.-E, 


New Directions 13. Edited by James 
Laughlin. (Peter Owen. 30s.) 


New Directions is now well established a 
an anthology of avant-garde writing, but 
this does not necessarily mean that all 
‘writers are very new or even still alive, The 
aim of the series has always been to bring 
together new trends even if their ‘* new. 
ness *’ has only just begun to fit into th 
picture. This volume, for instance, includes 
Francis Jammes and Max Jacob as well ag 
young writers from America and England, 
Outstanding among the American contri. 
butors are Maude Hutchins and Abraham 
Klein, the Montreal writer, whose contro. 
versial study on James Joyce and Vico'will 
interest any student of Ulysses. Many of the 
short stories are difficult to read ; this May 
explain why both Harold K. Guinsburg and 
the editor write about American publishing 
problems in a way which should make 
British publishers ashamed of ever uttering 
a single complaints From Europe comes 
some excellent writing by Jean Paulhan, a 
striking Meditation on War by J. B. Pick, 
and, probably the ‘* newest ’’ and most 
rewarding feature for most people, contri- 
butions by a group of Greek writers. These 
include Nikos Kanzantzakis, who com- 
posed an ** Odyssey °*’ of his own, starting 
where Homer left off and going on for three 
times as long. The poems by George 
Seferis and Nikos Gatsos are probably the 
best work in the volume. M.C, 





COMPANY MEETINGS 





DUNLOP RUBBER 


SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN TURNOVER 


Tue fifty-third annual general meeting of 
the Dunlop Rubber Company, Limited, was 
held on June 9th in London. 

Sir Clive Bailliex, K.B.E., C.M.G. (the 
chairman), in the course of his speech, said:— 
One of the most important features of our 
Dunlop Group results for the past year is the 
substantial increase in turnover which resulted 
in total sales for the year of £284 million. 
This represents a very large volume of sales, 
in fact the highest we have ever reached, 
and I think it right at the outset to empha- 
sise that this directly causes or affects several 
other important features of the Group’s 
position. 


TOTAL CAPITAL EMPLOYED 


The total capital employed by the Group 
from all sources in order to achieve the turn- 
over was £121 million as at the close of the 
year—an increase of over £21 million on the 
preceding year’s figure. That is a very large 
amount of capital to put to use in a group 
trading in so many countries as we do. The 
increase is due not only to the continued 
world inflation in 1951 but also, and to a 
larger extent, to the increased quantities of 
goods required from the Group. It should 
be noted especially that the ratio of turnover 
to capital employed rose from 1.97 to 1 in 
1950 to 2.35 to 1 in 1951. 

The major item in the capital employed is 
inventories, and at the 31st December last 


we had over £61 million invested in inven- 
tories in the Group as compared with £40 
million the year before. You may be assured 
ethat the volume and composition of our 
inventories is constantly under review by the 
Management and that our policy will continu- 
ally be to keep them only at levels essential 
for the smooth operation of a world-wide 
business. 


EVER-INCREASING BURDEN OF 
TAXATION 


With the ever-increasing burden of taxation, 
which in 1951 absorbed 66 per cent. of the 
Group’s profit what appears to be a reason- 
able profit margin before taxation becomes 
almost dangerously low when taxation has 
been provided, the percentage in 1951 being 
2.2 per cent. or 54d. in each £1 of sales. I 
suggest to those who consider industrial pro- 
fits are too high that the ratio of profit to 
sales and not the amount of profit is the real 
measure. In the case of Dunlop the large 
increase in turnover, and the low ratio of net 
profit is the best measure of our service to 
the community. 


I have referred to the fact that taxation 
has absorbed 66 per cent. of the Group’s 
1951 profit whereas in 1948 the rate was only 
54 per cent. Part of this increase is due to 
the fact that our tax legislation makes no 
allowance for the serious inflationary position 
which has been developing during recent years 
and in particular in 1951. During last year 
the average wholesale and retail price index 
stood at 258 compared with 194 in 1948, and 
100 in 1938. Accordingly, depreciation on 
Fixed Assets charged on the basis of original 
cost is inadequate and must be supplemented 
by a further charge. This the Directors have 
provided both for the year 1951 and for 
previous years as explained fully in their 
report, but this additional charge is not recog- 
nised jn computing taxable profits. 


The report was adopted. 


LAWAS (SARAWAK) ESTATES 


THE 18th annual ordinary general meeting of 
Lawas (Sarawak) Estates Limited was held 
on June 9th in London, Mr. A. Parker Smith 
(chairman) presiding. 

The chairman jn the course of his speech 
said that the results for the past year must 
be considered satisfactory bearing in mind 
the crop harvested which at 1,150,230 Ib. 
showed a decrease of 231,228 lb. when com- 
pared with the previous year. This was rather 
better than the estimate namely 1,000,000 Ib. 
Provided there was an ample labour supply 
output should reach the 2,000,000 Ib. line. 
During the year under review the market price 
took a very welcome upward turn which was 
reflected in the profit and loss account. After 
charging £3,000 for depreciation the profit 
amounted to £63,881 representing a little 
over 314 per cent. on the issued capital. 
Taxation absorbed well over half of that 
profit A transfer of £10,000 to general 
reserve brought that account up to £32,043 
and your directors recommended a dividend of 
10 per cent. against 7 per cent. for the pre 
vious year leaving £11,567 to be carried for- 
ward against £5,580 brought in. Surplus 
assets amounted to £41,017 after allowing for 
taxation reserve. War damage claims had 
been assessed and full payment had been 
received in respect of Lawas and Brunei 
Divisions. For the current year a crop of 
1,220,000 Ib. was estimated to cost 1/5.72d. per 
lb. Cost for first three months averaged about 
1d. per lb. below the estimate but Members 
must bear in mind that the wintering months 
were still to come. During the five months to 
the end of May, 535,640 lb. had been 
harvested which compared with 414,683 Ib. for 
the corresponding period of the previous year. 
Forward contract had been arranged to 
deliver sixty tons during the second half of 
this year at 3s. 14d. per Ib. c.i.f. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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An Annuity 


will offset reductions in income 


for a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross income for 
life from an annuity is over 10% of the purchase money. 
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The winner of Crossword No. 680 is: 


. Moistened. (7.) 

















Across 


Submarine birds. (7.) 
Take it for granted. (7.) 
Mother takes sixes and gets the bird. 


G. 
. An awful thing of which to beware in 


his blazon must not be to 
ears of ficsh and blood.” (Shake- 
speare.) (7.) 





. Popular route among those who are 


paired off. (6, 4.) 

It goes round in morbid contempla- 
tion. GG) 

“Storied —— or. animated bust.” 
(Gray.) G.) 


. This isn’t the hat-trick that he might 
6.) 


do. (4, 


. Strength in a mast. (7.) 

. On which horses go barging along. (7.) 
. A stride is the making of him. (9.) 

. Does he make an effort to score three 


points? (5.) 
“A little nearer —— to make room 
for Shakespeare.” (Basse.) (7.) 


. Old play now found doing national 


G, 4) 
Down 


Service 


° by temporal 16 the batsman must do. 
4) 


Wandered in Dover. (5.) 

The climax in verbal strife is abreast 
of the fashien, (4, 4.) 

“ Reeking tube and iron ——.” (Kip- 
ling.) (S.) 

The officer who makes a negative 
memorandum is Greek. (9.) 






Set up against the start of 5 do. (6.) 
Not colder it might become. (9.) 
Penny water supply. (5.) 
A French bed upset in verse. (9.) 

. The 7 dog that jumps on one’s 
knees? (9.) 


7. A source of comfort if constant. 
G, 5) 


. On this side Tiber, Caesar left them 


to the people. (8.) 


. Sat up under the end of 9. (6.) 

. Impressive marine creatures. (5.) 

- He wrote 
Gs.) 


“Jerusalem Delivered.” 


I go next morning for a friend. (5.) 


Solution to 
Crossword No. 680 
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Solution on June 27 


Raphael, West Chiltington, Sussex. 


S. NorTHEAST, Esq., St. 








CLARENCE 


date, never failed to repay 
every penny when vequested 
/ Send today for full details. 


SRCOME FAX PAID 
Through more than a century of depressions and crises 
this Society has never failed ‘to pay dividends on the due 
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17,890,619 
ESERVES 
1,348,243 
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CHELTENHAM 


GLOUCESTER 
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CHELTENHAR 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


No Shareholders 





(For residents in some countries payments are exempt from U.K. tax.) 
Enquire for details at your age 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C:2 


No commission 











Health and a sense of well-being go 
together. As Sir Herbert Barker, the 
world-famous manipulative surgeon 
once said, ‘‘ Nervous systems can be 
wrecked by the devitalising nag of 
shoe discomfort "’. 
he Believe this that he designed these 
_ fanrous shoes that have brought 
comfort to thousands. 

Write today for illustrated brochure. 


SIR HERBERT 
BARKER SHOES 





DEPT. 7, NORVIC SHOE CO. LTD., NORTHAMPTON 


‘The increasing health 
that these shoes give...” 





So strongly did 


’s Derby shoe 
in black, Jamas wo hid, 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS ° 


IN face of continuing uncertainties markets 
are trying hard to find a new line of resist- 
ance. Although gilt-edged stocks are 
unlikely to achieve any real stability at this 
early stage of the battle of the pound, there 
are indications that industrial equity shares 
—and some of the commodity sharé groups 
—are at last beginning to attract money for 
long-term investment after their heavy fall. 
When blue-chip industrials can be bought 
to yield anything from 6 to 7} per cent. on 
what appear to be well-covered dividends 
I think the time has come for the investor 
willing to ignore temporary fluctuations to 
make modest purchases. Much the same 
now applies to base-metal and rubber shares 
which look well deflated, and which would 
respond briskly if, by ill-chance, the war in 
Korea started up again on a large scale. 
This is still a time for caution but no longer, 
I think, a time for selling. 


Dunlop Rubber Prospects 

Very appropriately, Sir Clive Baillieu 
took the opportunity at this week’s annual 
meeting of the Dunlop Rubber Company to 
take up the challenge of those who have been 
arguing that industrial profits are too high. 
He reminded them that the ratio of profit 
to sales, rather than the amount of profit, 
provides the true measure. In the case of 
Dunlop the ratio of profit to turnover fell 
last year from 9.2 per cent. to 6.5 per cent. 
Even those figures do not tell the complete 
story, in that they relate to profits before 
taxation. When tax is deducted last year’s 
profit margin was down to 2.2 per cent., or 
53d. on each £1 of sales. Taxation absorbed 
66 per cent. of the group’s profit in 1951, 
against 54 per cent. in 1948. Sir Clive added 
his voice to those of many other company 
chairmen in emphasising that industry’s 
resources are now being eroded at a rate 
which threatens the maintenance of em- 
ployment and living standards. So far, 
regrettably, Mr. Butler has added to the 
burden of industrial taxation. As to the 
outlook for the current year, the Dunlop 
chairman's review provides a basis for 
reasonable confidence. When raw material 
prices were rising the company did not take 
full advantage in its scale of selling prices 
and should reap some benefit from this 
policy now that raw material costs are fall- 
ing. On the other hand, the point emerges 
from the chairman's review that towards the 
end of last year conditions became more 
competitive in many sections of the group’s 
widespread activities. It is doubtless the 
fear that earnings may be affected by falling 
stock values and keener competition that 
explains the fall in Dunlop £1 Ordinary 
units during the past three weeks from just 
over 50s. to 43s. 3d. On the 17} per cent. 
dividend, which was very amply covered by 
last year’s earnings, the yield is now just 
over 8 per cent. In my view the units can 
now be regarded as a good long-term 
investment. 

De Beers Criticisms 

A fall of several shillings in the 10s. 
Deferred Ordinary shares of De Beers Con- 
solidated Mines to 60s., following the 
company’s annual meeting, has aroused 
some comment in the City. In part it 
doubtless reflects selling by speculators who 
feel that the peak of diamond sales, if it 


has not already been reached, is close at 
hand. At the meeting Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, the De Beers chairman, recorded 
his view that this year will again be a pros- 
perous period for the diamond trade. Sales 
of £32,856,000 for the first five months com- 
pare well with the record total of £65 million 
for the whole of 1951. He added, however, 
that there were ‘‘ tangible signs that the 
excessive boom conditions *’ were abating. 
One indication was that the prices in the 
so-called free market had now fallen to levels 
closer to the group’s own selling prices. But 
what has: disturbed the City most in Sir 
Ernest Oppenheimer’s speech is his inti- 
mation that he intends to apply some of 
the group’s large surplus liquid resources to 
financing South African mining develop- 
ments. 
Money for O.F.S. 

Although he did not specify the projects 
he had in mind, there can be little doubt that 
his intention is to use these resources to 
augment the funds available for deyeloping 
the gold mines of the Orange Free State. It 
is worth recalling that two years ago he gave 
the first hint of such a further ‘‘ diversifi- 
cation ’’ of De Beers’ activities and referred 
to the Orange Free State as offering ‘* excep- 
tional opportunities.’’ It is only fair to point 
out that under Sir Ernest’s capable direction 
De Beers Consolidated has become a power- 
ful concern. Through its interests in De 
Beers Industrial Corporation it derives a 
substantial income from sources not con- 
nected with the diamond trade, and it has 
also built up a strong liquid position. It 
seems the greater pity that Sir Ernest should 
now have decided to supplement the desir- 
able diversification which has so far taken 
place by an incursion into the speculative 
field of O.F.S. gold mining. This seems to 
me to increase instead of diminish the risks 
of De Beers shareholders, since, whatever 
the method of finance adopted, investment 
in the O.F.S. at this early stage must be 
speculative. It seems to me that the best 
use that could be made of De Beers’ surplus 
funds would be either to make some capital 
repayment to the shareholders or to build 
up a portfolio of sound industrial Ordinary 
shares. At 60s. De Beers 10s. Deferred are 
yielding 16} per cent. on the current divi- 
dend rate. This seems no more than an 
adequate return until more is known of the 
company’s investment policy. 


Silver Line Recovery 

Although in the light of last year’s sharp 
improvement in tramp freight rates share- 
holders in Silver Line had confidently 
expected a substantial recovery in the com- 
pany’s fortunes, the position now disclosed 
in the accounts for 1951 has more than 
fulfilled the most optimistic forecasts. 
Whereas operations in 1950 yielded only 
£39,944, last year’s operating revenue came 
out at no less than £875,834. Allowing for 
£107,717 provided for depreciation and 
£83,900 for the future surveys of older 
vessels net profit was £701,942, which com- 
pared with a net loss in 1950 of £43,005. 
This spectacular improvement was, of 
course, made possible by the remunerative 
level of freight rates, but shareholders are 
not likely to overlook the all-important fact 
that the recovery in Silver Line’s earning 
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power has been greatly influenced by the 
energetic management of Mr. Henry 
clough since he assumed the chai : 
in 1948. He has not only disencumbereg 
the company of its agreements in unprofit. 
able trades but re-established its reputation 
in the shipping world on the basis of a 
rehabilitation of its finances. Owing to pag 
provision for wear and tear having beeg 
higher than earnings last year’s profity 
attracted only a small tax liability, but Mr 
Barraclough and his co-directors have wisely 
dealt cautiously with the available a 
A 10 per cent. dividend on the Ordj 
shares takes only £69,160. Apart from 
£25,000 which goes into staff funds the 
remainder of last year’s profit goes tg 
reserves. Shareholders also receive, how. 
ever, another 10 per cent. as a cash distri. 
bution from capital reserves and this ig 
payable free of income tax. The strength of 
the financial position is apparent from the 
balance-sheet, whieh shows that cash 
resources and short-term loans have risen 
from £769,755 to over £2 million, a sum 
which seems ample in relation to the come 
pany’s capital commitments. In judging 
the outlook one has to take a note of the 
fact that freight rates have fallen sharply 
this year from 1951 peak levels, and it must 
also be borne in mind that this year’s earn- 
ings will attract a much heavier tax liability, 
including E.P.L. Nor can it be safely 
assumed that the 10 per cent. tax-free pay- 
ment will be repeated indefinitely, although 
there are still ample capital reserves in hand, 
Against these factors making for caution can 
be set the company’s sound management, 
strong finances and the stability given by its 
long-term chartering arrangements for its 
tanker tonnage. At 19s. 9d., which still 
includes the dividend just declared, Silver 
Line 10s. Ordinary shares should not be 
sold. 
B.C.O. Disappointment 

Among the disappointments in the field 
of Preference shares quoted under par are 
the 7 per cent. Non-Cumulative Participat- 
ing Preference shares of British Controlled 
Oilfields. A year ago these shares looked 
promising as a recovery speculation: on the 
strength of the company’s large investment 
in Trinidad Petroleum Development. Now 
comes the news in the latest annual report 
that prolonged negotiations which took place 
last year with a major oil company for the 
sale of the valuable T.P.D. asset fell through. 
At that time British Controlled’s T.P.D, 
holding was worth something like £4 million, 
By December 3ist the market value had 
fallen to £3,156,250 and it is now only about 
2,500,000. Against this asset must be set 
the liability of £800,000 on outstanding 
44 per cent. Secured Loan Stock with 
redemption dates 1952-58. Almost as dis- 
appointing as the failure to clinch the T.P.D. 
deal is the disclosure in the report that 
operations in Venezuela resulted last year 
in a loss of £121,039. Final tests in the com- 
pany’s deep well programme in Venezuela 
proved fruitless and the well was abandoned 
last June—a costly business. B.C.O. are 
now negotiating for a partnership in regard 
to their Venezuelan properties or, alter- 
natively, for an outright sale. In recent 
months the Preference shares have fallen 
from around 15s. 9d. to 10s. 6d. Since the 
T.P.D. asset now appears to be under- 
valued in relation to its real worth I would 
recommend holders of B.C.O. Preference 
to see things through. 
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GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


FOYLES 
Specialists in 
Tracing 
Oul-ol-print 
Books 
New, secondhand 
and rare Books on 
every subject 
We BUY Books, 


Stamps, Coins 


Visit Foyles NEW Record Dept. 
H.M.V., Columbia, 
Long-Playing and ail other makes. 


Subscriptions taken for British, 
American & Continental Magazines. 
119-125 


CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


Open %6 (inc. Sats) 
Nearest Sin.: Tottenham Court Road 
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